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without it.”’ 


" TERIIS—$1.50 per Single Numbers, 
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SPECIAL cuuB RATES OR 1867. 
- A RARE OPPORTUN 
Webster’s Royal Quarto 
NEW, ILLUSTRATED, UNABRIDGED. He $12.00. 
May now be obtained in exchange for a little effort fhe educational field! 
SECURE FOR THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONM@IONTHLY 
FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS, AND SEND US TWary DOLLARS. 

Upon the receipt of the names and money, with accurate post ffice wewill mail to the subscribers 


the MonTHLY for 1867, and send immediately, by Express, to the person cash and names, a perfect 
copy of the above-named invaluable book. . 
nditions. 


This is indeed a rare opportunity to secure a real prisce, on easy and li 
Agents wanted in every locality. Regular Agency terms sent when appli 


J. W. SHERMERHORN & Ci@publishers, 
430 BROOMSTREET, New York. 


BOUND Volumes of the MONTHL for 1864, 1865 


2 a and 1866, are supplicd at $z.co per vol. Contents Tables, for use in b are furnished when req’ 


ictionary: 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


_ Professor FISHER'S NEW LA BOOK. 
Part I, for Beginners 
This book will bring about the long talked of “‘ revolution” in the study of oe American Schools, It 
presents a NEW method of studying Latin, which is neither ‘* a copy of our o nor an im- 
proved edition ef the method Soaveliiits ba Garwaane. ". It does not claim to o 


i “Royal road to Learn- 
aid thé pupil to acquire 
m in the Forum, or at the 


0 prepaid, by mail, $3, 


ang,” nor will it yéeld a knowledge of Latin in “* six lessons” but i 
the Latin Language by most natural method possible, , *ahert of heating tt 


Retail Price, $1.25. Wholesale Price (to T hers) $1. Specimen for exami 











IN PREPARATION—READY IN A FEW WEEK 
A NEW BOOK OF DIALOGUES, Price, Paper, 50 cts. 





, 75 ete. 





ALSO, 
ComPt ars DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICE LIST of all Charts and Maps d to use in American 
Postage. 


Schools. It will be mailed on receipt of 










ALSO, 
A COMPLETE LIST of all the Globes for School 


approved is in prepaion and will be issued 
in the Spring of 1867. ‘This wil include ALL KINDS OF GLOBES, Ste, We 


Magnetic, Plaster, etc. 


The Publications and School Merchandise of J. W. Schep erhorn & Co. . 
May be obtained through the leading Booksellers of the Ufited States. 
hig coe mandi soypedne 2207 vidas 2 PULL STOCK: 
a “i. H. BANCROFT & CO. Francisco, California. 
“ HENDRICKS & F POTTER, 419 Olive St., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
MAN AND PROCTOR, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. 
sesame * = Pe ose Atlanta, 


j. ~ er aa & CO., 512 Arch St, 
J. L. HAMMETT, 37 and 39 Brau 
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GET THE BEST. 





re! 5] ca : 1 - 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

Thoroughly revised and much enlarged. Over 3,000 fine engravings. Is a.well- 
nigh indispensable requisite for ‘every ; intelligent family. 

‘It contains 10,000 WORDS and MEANINGS not found in other dictionaries. 

It is now believed to be-by far the most complete, useful, and satisfactory dic- 
tionary of the language ever published, as it is by far the largest single velume 
ever issued in any “language. 

The possession of any other English dictionary, or any previous edition of this, 

can rot compensate for the want of this very full and complete one. — In its pres- 
ent perfected state it must long remain the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and 
once possessed, remain of constant and abiding value. 

What book, beside the Bible, so indispensable as a good dictionary? 

‘*T think it not only a great improvement upon former issues of the same work, but superior, in 
most respects, to any ‘other English dictionary known tome. The iabors of the recent editors and 
contributors have made it undoubtedly the best general etymologicon we yet porsess of the lan- 
guage; its vocabulary is as ample as could well be given in the compass of a single volume; its 
definitions are, in general, sufficiently exact and discriminating; and its pronunciation is appar- 
ently conformable to the best usage.”"— Hon. George P. Marsh, Florence, Italy, March 7th, 1866. 

** Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English diction- 
ay nearly so good in this respect." —North American ‘Review, January, 1865. 

* In our opinion, it is the best dictionary that either England or Ameri¢a can boast.""—National 
Quarterly Review, October, 1 

“No English scholar cam Regier with this work.” — Bibliotheca Sucra, January, 1865. 

“Traly a Me Opus. t of industry, rescarch, and erudition, ay the most 
cordial recognition and the highest praise of alt who write, speak’ or study the English language.” 
—Evangelicat Quarterly Review, January, 1865. 

“In ite general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which none who 
ean read or write can hen ceforward afford to dispense with.”—Aulantic Monthly, November, 1864. 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a. dictionary which so 
fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of Webster docs that of our 
written and spoken Engiish tongue.*— Harper's Magazm-, January, 1865. 

“Tue New Wessrer is glorious—it is ae distances and defies competiticn—it leaves 
nothing to be desired."—J. 11. Raymond, President of Vassar College. 


In One Volume of $98.40 Royal Quarto Rages, and in varicus Com- 
nand Fine Bindings. 
“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE, BEST. “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all’ Booksellers. 
Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 
I. THE PRIMARY. -\-* TH. BAGH SCHOOL. Vv. COUNTING HOTSE 
Il. COMMON SCHOOL 1¥V) ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. 
These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, and extensively regarded as 
the standard authority ia Orthography, Definition, and: Pronunciation, and as THE BEST dietion- 





aries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others. They are much more extensively 


sold and used than all others combined. 

§F~ Webster's School Dictionaries are- sold by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & €O., Philadelphia: IVI- 
SON, PILINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., ‘New York; 8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago; SARGENT. 
WILSON & HINKLE, Cincinnati , and by all Booksellers. 

Sl wenty-five copies of WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have lately been 
placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the School Board of that city. 

The state of Maryland having recently established a Free School protelin, its State Board of 





Education has ado; Webster's seriés of dictionaries as the standard, and for use in the 
public sclioo's of that State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instraction in the Union, orcorre?ponding offi- 
cer, where such an one exists, has recommended ERS DICTIONARY in the strongée 


term3- Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Sosmechpeatte, Rhode Island. 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, aryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky. Tu- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigin, Jowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama. Califor- 
nia, and also Canada—TWENTY-FOOR in all. 
More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series in this 
eountry. At least four-fifths of all the school books published in this country own Webster as 
their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROVINGRS. 








“American School Hustitutye,” Sounded 1855, 
IS A RELAADLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 
1. To aid all who seex wel Seen ix To give parents information of good schools; 


2. To represent Teachers who eshte 4. To sell, rent, 7 exchange school properties ; 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, & #t, dovasey, 430 Brooms St. Broadway), New York. 
M. J. YOUNG, Secretary. oa ‘DALL, Treasurer. 


Twelve yéars trial has proved he “ Ajo, SonodL Joestrrute ine autiliary in'thé Bauca- 
tional Machinery of our country. Be petrans 204 tends re amo © amoag ¢ educaticnal and busines3 men, Its 
central ao Lt (in 8 New York City) has fémiov: Greater faci ities will be afforded in 
extenditig 





«The Rigiit owe for the — ‘iene 99 

Information of teachers will wate andi aaa os ye Opportunki for education; special —_ a- 
tion for teaching; ¢xpertience, w: and ia what gra schools; re reterences; salary | 
expesehy aycines of candidare’ s letter, and sometimes a pico tikencss, aa Ciniess iS cbawie 6 advised, we 
j amt thus givé opportanity for good stlection. 

hides re Dollars. upon giving the order for the Terdcher. Whe a teacher is accep- 
ted, Three Dotlars aiditional, Posages used in cortesponding with Principals, and in theif besalf 
with candidates, will be charged. When we are required to incur extra expense and assume unusual respons.- 
bility, ia sel at ae prchbaaary and exam ning a rare Teacher, we must make corresponding charges. No charge to Public 
Schools, except fee dnd postages. 

AG Principals, praary Officers, and others, shotild give eatly notice of whiat ‘Teachers they may want. 

Se Testimony’ for AMER. ScHOoL Inst.” from Highest edacational and business authorit#es sent when required, 


Teachers’ Bulletin. 


Me Teachtts who wish poiiticns should have “« Ap lication Form.” ‘Fhe Monraey is taken by the Jeadi 
Prise 4nd Schoot Ofiivets, hérict representation in This Bulletin is most efficient. " sa 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 

Number acing cach patagtaph refers to Candidate’s application on file at Amgr. ScHoo. Inst. Name of 
School or College signifies that Candidate has been graduated at Institution thus named. If “‘ Ed.” precedes 
name of Schoo!, Candidate has been educated there, mat graduated, — following denotes number of years’ 
experience, Branches tatight are so abbreviated a8 to be understood. ‘N: of Foreign lanigaages spoken b; Can- 
didate gfe in Irafits. Then foltows'nameof Church of whith Candidate isa member—B. fot Baptist ; Cl., Congre- 
gationals C., Catholic ; D. R., Datch Reformed; £.; Episcopal; L., Lutheran; M,, Methodist; P.; Presby- 
terian, ‘* Home,” as $300 and Home,” means $800 Cash Salary and Board; Wsihing, Fuel and Lights. 


Ladies—English, Seen ye French, 19—te. Fredonia Acad.; 4; Eng., Maths., Draw- 
Drawi ing. EB $300 and Home 
ngs BOS 20—Ed. Mass; 7; 7s Eng Maths. tila French, 
Peng Coll. ; 3 6; Eng., ‘ais, El. German; $400 | Drawing ; Cl.; $300 and 
nd Hope. 21—Granville Sem.; 6; ‘ing Maths. ; P 
4—Knox Coll. ; Bng., Maths., French, Piano, Draw-|  S¥—Ed. N. 3453 ; Eng. 
mp 23—Portla: nd) Eng., Maths., French, 
N, Y.3- aay Wei Maths., French, Latin, | Latin; Ol. 























Pn be ag and Home. *e4—Springfield init. -3 33 Eng., Maths.; $360 and 
— ——>, 8; Eng., F Pench, $300 and Home. Home. 
5—lIowa eali.; 325 Eng., Maths, El. Piano; $600. 45—Eng. French, Drawing, El. Piano; E;-$250. 
G—Ed. Pa, Nor. Sch; 12; Emg.; Maths., Drawing, . Hi Colt.;'8; Eng., Maths., Latin, French, 
ian g Alea any? coma Stiences$ vere 
— BL 5 a 3 7—Hudson I Eng., Maths., French, 
S—Ed. Newark ; E ag reve Singing, El. Latin ; othaas, ‘El. Pan, aati $568 and Home. 
ae erg fl gy @8—Ba. N. Y.; Eng., Ek French, Musics P 


Acad; Eng., Maths., French,]., » Vv: cad. q ‘Maths., 
wa me wt 3 Eng., 9 29—Cherry Valley Ac Germans a Latin, 


5 ng. Mathi., Latin $450 eae 


El, 
and H 3 | a ets chy Mat cl. 
11 Baltimore Coll.; 3; Fg See Maths.,$200 & Home.| 32—4 "Sen, “4 33 Eng. Make asc 
L2—Ed, Phin; 10; Eng., 9 French; German, | P 5 
D 4, Conni5 





ats Eng., Maths., Latin, Fsench; 


Bt a Bowe ; nst.; Eng., ai, rn Aéo0. peer 
eo the st, a, de ect 455 gg ea ET M.; $250 








eee we hd ome Eng., ‘Maths., Latin, £1 sae. —— in a 
pnb So tig aii, A, ints 


a, Nee Sh 2 gine ech, a) 


a > Maths, 
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41—Ed. New York; 4; Eng., Maths., El. French, 


-Masic ; $300. 
42 . Vassar; 1; Eng., Maths., French, El. Latin, 


atin Inst.5 5 Eng., Maths., Latin; 
and | 


; —Fall Maths., Latin tench, 
D ing, Paling} te £3 Sek ing nd Home. - » 

d, prank. =. 3 *H Eng., wn He Drawing, 
EL Latin; Fret: eo 
A eng Gales Se Sait 33 


Matht., French 
Mj fe. 14; Eng., Maths., pai Drawing, 
Painting, BL El. Fresch; D.R.; £500. bes 
pe npr Eng’, Maths, Frehdh German, 

Spe an 
bags Bs ndon 5 $7 Bag. ath., Crs ae 5 $500. 


$O—Albany Acad. ; 5; Bag, S 





Ladies—Music, ete. 


Bee > qb ny Vale Sem. ; Piano, Melodeon, Singing ; 
P.; $502 and Home. 
$0 1— —— 12; Finns, Singing, Melodeon, Organ; 
M: 3 $300 and Hom 
02—— 5; Piano; $600. 
303——— 4; iano; co. 2nd Home. 
304—Ed. Masters; 15; Piatic, Singing. 
305—Ed. Castleton Sem. ; 7; Piano, Singing, Latin; 


es2ese' 
C.. 





P. 
eo — 4; Piano, Singing, Melodeon; E 


$07 d. Packer Inst. ; 43 L tps) Eng. 
S—Ed. Boston Musit Acad. 5; Piano, Singing ; 


09— —— 1; Piano, Singing; P 
310—Ed. Seward Inst.; 3; Piano; 
311—Ed. Masters ; 153 Ren ‘ieiodeon, Organ, 

—_ Singing ; B.; $400 and Hom 
a ee —San Souci bem. 3 Piano, Singing, oil Painting; 


1 Si En 
Miathan Frenchy buco and Hom Fine Sngings Eee. 
$14—St. Thonias’ Balls 3 + Riana French, Eng., 
Maths. ; M. 
$ico. 315— —6; Piano, French, Eng., Maths. ; E.; 


Sie—ea. Masters; 6; vies Drawing, Painting. 


-3 $300 


3 $ 50 and Home. 


317—Hudson Acad. 1; Fiano, wing, French, 

ae Eng., Maths. ; B irl o ime ne: na 
3—M a n 

at Ladd dyads cs; $i snes ee ¥? 


319—Ea. New York; 103 Pian, Singing, Eng. $ 
; tics Sem. 5 35 Piano, Singing, Eng., 
ai, Freeh, Be ip? Bt 






- — Masters; 5; Piano, Melo“con, Eng 
$36-—-Hague’ s Inst, ; Pinve, Singing, Eng., Maths., 
? a . Drawing, Painting; 


g;,B. 
337—- —— P: Si 
usnte. 25 Pano, nging, Eng., Matha, 


Ledtee— PEST Em Painting, ges = 


500—Rockford Sem.; 6; a Painting, Bng., 


Math: a 
pepe ten irra ak War. .. 
Home, — = 105, a5 E-5 y amid 





a hae Inst. { ining Painting Pen- 
ee 5 Panag, 


5 - ae 9; Drawing,” ‘Painting, & En 
age Ea tars; 31, Eng, Mut, 
nt atid bine! — 


06—Castleton Sem.; 2; Eng., Maths., Drawing} 
Painting, El. French; $300 and Home. 
507--Mount ra 3; Drawing, Painting, El. 
German; CL 
508—Ed..Lo 


Acad.; 25 Drawing Painting 
Piano; E.; $200 and Honie. 5 é “ 


Forcign Ladies, ete, 


meee Europe; 23 French, Eng., Drawing, El. 


Ed. Euro French, E 
Gogcetiecine: % Freach, Eng, i FEM Sse, 
witar. 
OGos—Ea. France; 2; French, Piano, Singing; C. 
fen! 4 Gernany; 103 French, German, -lialian, 
605—Ea. Franee; a3 Prench, German, Eat., El. 
Drawings 5 +3 $190. 
606—Ed. Europe; 9; irncke German, En . Piano. 
607—Ed. jens faba German, chicane 
Pai es ee Piano; D. 
6@ Ea. Baropey is; Eng., French, Piano, Sing 


ae S$. C.; 4: French, Eng., Piano; Singing. 








Gentlemen—Engtish, Mathematics, 





Class , French, G Ia ‘oca 
rrech tat Br Pa pees Eng., ee Mu cy ies : 
Eng; Maths Maths » Praw- Bs ad 
ie Se Ee Pian, Eng., Maths., Latin, Eh Breach B Mee pepe a 
9 ics. 1 ng.» Mathe., Classics, > 
—} ; fanart Ras, Car, Eng. $Ch5 $300. Ms Stoo 6; tg B es 
=F ae ; Singing, Eg. maint i “gng., Maths, Clasaics, EL Ger- 
“ ect 45 oe Singing, Eng. Maths, "ag eh Rigoell 
1B; S200 an tone orl iat aot BF die a 
ag ct Pennington Sem. ; ny 
reneh 






: Et byor 78 Sa ag 


Keene H. Spree ie 





louie fe 


75 5 183 ‘Ros Matin, 
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M.; $600 


715—Ed. Williams; 3; Eng., Maths., Classics; M.; 
oo. 


"¥16—4—2; Eng., Maths., Classics, $600. 
'71:7—Dartmouth; §; Eag., Maths., Classics, French; 


CL; $1002. 


71S—Ed. London University; 9; Eng., Maths., 
French,,German, Litin; E,; $1409. 
'719—Kimball Union Acad.; 3; Eng., Maths., Book- 


keeping, Ciassics, Nat. Sciences; E.; $1209. 
D 


9:20—N. Y. Nor. Sch.; 5; Eng., El. Maths,, Pen- 


manship; E.; $850. 


721— ——8; Eng,, Maths., Classics, French, Ger- 
man, Drawing, Painting; E.; $805. 

'722—Amherst; Eng., Maths., Classics; Cl. ; $480, 

72 3—Amherst; 15; Enz., Maths,, Classics, Singing; 
CL. ; $1600. 


724—Ed. Tutors; 4; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, | C. 


Drawing; E. 

725—Dickinson Coll.; 2; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
French, German, Spanish, Piano, Drawing, Painting; 
and Home. 





Foreign Gentlemen—also American 
Gentlemen who teach Music. 


S00—Ed. France; 4; French, Latin, Maths. ; $t0ce. 
S01—Ed. Germany; 14; French, German,.Piano, 
ig Singing. 
'2—Spain; 3; Spanich, French, Singing; C. 
$03—France; 10; French, Spanish, German; $500 
and Home. 
4—Germany;.6; French, German, Classics, 
5—Ed, Prussia; 10; French, German, Eng., 
Maths., Classics; $800. 
Ed. Austria; 1; French, German, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Drawing, Painting; C. 
807—Ed. France; 10; French, Spanish, Classics; 


3 $600. 
SOS—Ed. Germany; 15; German, French, Piano, ‘ 
Singing; $1500. 

so Ed. Germany; German, Piano, Organ, Sing- 
ing; L. 





SCHOOL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, RENT, OR EXCHANGE. 


The AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY is read by most of the Principals and School Proprictors in the 
country; hence we have anparalleled’ facilities for learning of psrsons who desire to buy, sell, or exchange 
School Property. By our plan Schools may be offered without exposure to the embarrassment of open 
announcements, Many persons who have, in othsr ways, spent money without stint, and valuable time in 
vain, can testify tothe promptness and efficiency of our work. } 


TERMS,.—Five per cent. commission upon the amount. This commission is due as soon as transfer of 
property is agreed to. WNo’sale will be undertaken without the payment of a preliminary fee of five dollars 
(for the advertisement.and correspondence). This may be deducted from the final commission. For nego- 
tiating the renting of School Properties, the same as for sales; the Commission being estimated on reat for 


one year only, 


Subsctibers to the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, and those who become subscribers ($1.50 per annum), 
may obtain particulars.of properties alluded to below by addressing, with stamp, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary, 430 Broome St., New York. 


1.—FOR SALE—Boarding and Day School in 
Chester Co., Pa., on Baltimore Central R.R. Board- 
pa Beg 40 ft. square, two stories, with dormitories. 


Building is 3oft.x48, two stories high. Both thickly.settled, 


buildings are of brick. Location pleasant and healthy. 
Land, two acres, with shade trees, &c. View pictur- 
ue. Present proprictor has been there 29 years. 
ants to go West; hence: offers Property at a bar- 
gain. Price about 4; 700. Terms casy. 


2.—FOR SALE.—Valuable Boatding School 
ind bea toested In 7) Prends 


erty, an utifally ds 
pearing | Penn. School is now in successful 
operation, and Offers rare opportunity for a well quali- 
fied Building is Onck, substantial, in com- 
plete order, wifl-accommodate 90 boarders. Six‘acres 
of land, ed'to farm and garden Lawn 
is beauti phaded with Deciduous and Evergreen 
_ trees. 2,§00, ‘one third balance on 


terms. 
ture may be purchased at reasonable 
3.—WANTED,.—Partner to purchase: interest of 
partner in one of the best ies for young 
ladies in N. Y. State. O ty forthe right man 
‘excéllent. Investment of about’ $21j000 for h: 
ownership of buildings, grounds, &c., tequired—half 
cash, on outer Persons’ without experi- 
ence, reputation, “and $5,500-cash cannot interest the 
parties, 


alf Day. School for 
tion 
House can be tented at $1,600 per an. P 


4.—FOR SALE,—Famous school property in best 
rt of Georgia. Location high and feakh . Town 
3,000 inhabitants, Region roundabout is rich and 
c Seven acres valuable aai highly cul- 
tivated land, with park, and great variety of and 
shade trees of best kinds; summer houses and arbors, 
Four wells of cool, pure water, Buildings are spacious 
and thoroughly built—first class in every respect. 
Entire property exempt from; taxation. School now 
in session; 125 pupils in attendance, School contin- 
aa oe ae through the Yr Net profits of 
8c er all expenses; over $14,000 per annum. 
Declining health induces rietor to put. property in 
mace epee 
apparatus, pianos, library, &c., 1,000, on 
favorable terms. ‘ 


| Se+FOR SALE—In a New England ci, an 
‘ooms 


pom ver furnishes aan oon evnk dain ai globes 
are w a v ma, 

dee. School hes been ie onecesal ppaentien Wins 
years. Price for good willand Sxtures, $450. Good 
opportunity for man with small capital. 


6.—FOR SA In, N.Y. a Boarding and 
Gs erat 
ten years, Average number of pupils forty. 
for goo! 
will, school and household furniture, $4,002, cae 


















BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRraNKkun Square, New York. 





G> Harrer & BROTHERS will send cither of the following Works by Mail, postage prepaid, to any partof the United States, on 


receipt of the Price, 


For a full Descriptive List of Books suitable for Schools and Colleges, seo HARPER'S CATALOGEE, which may be obtained gratuitously, 
on application to the Publishers personally, or by letter, enclosing Five Cents. 





AHford's Greek Testament. For the Use of Theological | 
Students and Mini Vol. E, the Four Gospels. 8vo, 
Cioth, $6 00. 





Andrews's Latin-English Lexieon, founded on the larger 
German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. WM. FREUND. Royal 8vo, Sheep, 


87 50. 


Alison on Taste. Edited for Schools, By Asranan | 
MILLS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Latin Lessons. Latin Grammar, Fart I. imo, | } 
Sheep, S1 25. 

Anthon's Latin Prose Compositions, Latin Grammar, 
Part II. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


| 
A Key to Latin Composition may be:cbieined by Teachers. 12mo, Me 
Half Sheep, 75 cents. 


Anthon’s Zumpt's Latin Grammar. 
Scumitz, Ph. D. 12mo, Sheep, S! 50: 


By Lgonarp | 


Anthon’s Zumpt's Latin Grammar Abridged. 12mo, 
Sheep, $! 69. 


Anthon's Latin Versification. In a Series of Progressive 
Exercises, including Specimens of Translation from the English and 
German Poétry into Latin Vers2._ 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 

A Key to Latin Versification may be obtained by Teachers. 2mo, 

Half Sheep, 7: cents. 


Anthon's Latin Frosody and Mctre. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 25. 
Anthon’s Cesar. With English Notes, Plans of Battles, 


Sieges, &c., and Histori 1, and Archmological In- 
doxes. Maps, Plans, Portrait, &e. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s ZEneid of Virgil. With English Notes, a 
Metrical Clavis, and a Historical, Geographical, and Mythological 
kadex. Portrait and many Hlustrations. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75, 





Anthon's Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. With En- 
glish Notes and a Metrical Index. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 


Anthon's Sallust.. Sallust's Jugurthine War and Con- 
spiracy of Catiline. With an English Commentary, and Geograph- 
ical and Historical Indexes. Portrait. 12mo, Sheep, §! 50. 


Anthon’s, Horace,....With English, Notes. A new Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, with Excursions relative to the Vines 
and Vineyards of the Ancients ; a Life’ of Horace, a Biographical 
Sketch of Mecenas, a Metrical Clavis, &e. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 


Anthon’s Cicero's Select Orations. With English Notes, 
and Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. Portrait: 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 59. 

Anthon’s Cicero's Tusculan Disputations.. With En- 
glish Notes. 12mo, Sheep extra, S! 50. 


Anthon's Cicero de Senectute, Kc. The De Sencctute, 
De Amicitia, Paradoxa, and Somnium Seipionis of Cicero, and the 
‘Life of Atticus, by Cofne#us Nepos. With English Notes, i2mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon's Cicero’ Dé Officiis. W"th Marginal Analysis 
and an English Commentary.  F2mo, Sheep, $r 0. 


«> Amthon's Tacitus. .The Germania and Agricola, and 
also Selections from the Annals of Tacitus. With English Notes. 
~ ie Sheep, 31 8. 


Amthon’s + Cornelius Nepes. , Cornelti Nepotis Vite Im- 
sectors. With English Notes, &c. ..12moe, Sheep, $1 30. , 


Anthon’s Juvenal. The Satires of Juvenal and Persius, 
With English Notes. Portrait. l2mo, Sheep, 5}. 60. 


Anthon's First Greek Lessons, , 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 
Anthon’s Greek Prose Compositioa, Greek Lessons, 


| Part lL. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon's Greek Grammar. For the Use of Schovls dnd 
Colleges. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon'’s New Greek Grammar. From the German of 


| Kiihner, "atthie, Buttman, Rest, and Thiersch ; to which are ap- 


pended Remarks on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, an@ 





| Chronologisal-Tables ¢xp! y of the same, 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon's Greek Prosody and Metre. With the Choral 

of the Pn Vinetus of. Zsehylus, and Gdipus Ty- 

rannus of Sophocics , to which are appended Remarks om the Indu- 
Germanie Analogies. 1!2mo, Sheep, $1 25. 





Anthon's Jacobs's Greck Reader... Principally from the 
German Work of Frederic Jacobs. With English Notes, a Metrieal 
Index to Homer and A::acrcon, and a copious Lexicon. 12me, Sheep, 
$1 a. 


Anthon’s Xenophon's Anakasis. With English Notea, 
® Map, and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaxa, 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon'’s Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. With: 
English Notes, the Prolegomena of Kiihner, Wiggers's Life of Socra- 
tes, &c., &c. 12moe, Sheep extra, $1 50. 


Anthon's Homer. The Firzt Six Books of Tomer’s 
Niad, English Notes, a Metrical Index, aud Homeric Glossary. 
Portrait. Limo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 


Anthon's Manual of Greek —- Numerous I1- 
lustrations. 12mo, Sheep, $1 60, 


Anthon’s Manual of Roman, Astiqnities, &c. _Numer- 
ous Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 50. 


Anthon's Mannal of Greek Literature, 12mo, Sheep 
éxtra, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Smith's Dict:onary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, from the best Authorities, and embodying all the reeeut 
Discoveries of the most emineyt German. Philelogists and Jurists. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 60, 

Smith's Antiquities. Abridged 74 the Authors, 
12mo, Half Sheep, $1 2. 


Antlion’s Classical Dictionary of the Geography, Histo- 
ry, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, together with an Account of the Coins, Weights, and Meas- 
ures of the Ancients, with Tabular Valucs of the same, Royal 8vu, 
Sheep, $6 00. 


Anthon’s Smith's New Classical Dictionary of Greek 
ber Roun 5 Eeewraeey Mythology, and Geography. Numerous 
Anau ‘Royal Bro, $3 00. ; "i 


Anthon’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
For the Use of Schools. Small dt, Sheep, $3 50 


Anthon's Middle and. Arnold's -English-Latin hestees 
With a copious Dictionary of Proper Names from the best Sources. 
Royal Bvo, Sheep, So oO | 


Anthon's Aneiectand nt Madera agen. 5 ova shes 
ahieaitiitin 19q7 ' 
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raed : Harper & Brothers’ Books for Schools ang Colleges. _ 





Boyd's Elements of Rhetoric and Literary’ Criticiim: | 
12mo, Half Koan, 75 cents. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 12mo,Cloth, $1 .59,. 


Butler's Analogy, by Emory and Crooks. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Butler’s Analogy, by Hobart and West. 1S8mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Butler's Analogy, edited by Halifax. 1Smo, Cloth, 75 
cents. 

Buttman’s Greek Grammar. Fer High Schogls and 
Universities. Translated by EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D:, LL.D, 8v9; 
Sheep, $2 50. 

Calkins's Object Lessons. [llustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
Bl nw, 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 12mo, Cloth, $f 50. 


Clark's Elements of Algebra. Svo, Sheep, $1 50. 


€ollord’s Latin Accidence, and Primary Lessem Book. 
12mo, $1 50. 

€ombe’s Principles of Physiology. With Questions. 
Engravings. 18mo, Half Sheep, 75 cents. 

Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics. Translated from 
the Cours de Philosophie Positive, by W. M. GILLESPIE, A.M, 8v¥0, 
Cloth, $}. 50. 

Crabb's English Synonym:. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 59. 

Curtine’s and Smith's Series of Greek and Eatin Ele- 

Works. Revived and Edited by Hexry Drisier, LL.D, 
of Columbia College, New York : 


1. Principia Latina, Part I. A 5. A Smaller Latin Grammar, 
First Latin Course, by W.SMITH, ¥i Dr. W. SMITH, &c. 
LE..D., &e. Wino, Flexible Cloth, 
A Grammar of 





tdi etutsting- ama Erceg ny cae 
atin ose Reading-Bool iy 
Dr. W. SuiTH (¢ g Viri BuiTI A end edited vy De’ Be. w. 


Rome, &c.).  l2mo, Flexible 
CTeth. 7. A Smaller Greek Grammar. 

3. Principia Latina, Part 111.'| from the Jarger Work; by Dr. G. 

‘ fy. Latin Prose Composition, | CURTIUS, Professor in the Uni- 

Rules a Svutax, with copious } Yersity of Leipzig. 

owe Synonyms, £04 bY | - § Curtius's FirstGreck Course, 

a eontaining a Detectus, Exercise- 

4. A Grammar of the Latin | Book, and Vocabularies. Adapt- 

Lap; for the Use of Colleges| ed to C pat 's Greek Grammar. 
and Schools, by Dr. W.SsnTH. | Edited by Dr. W. Surri. 





Docharty’s Arithmetic. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 
Decharty’s Institutes of Algebra. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 
Docharty’s Geometry. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 


Decharty's Analytical Ge-metry and Calculus. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 75. 

Drayer's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. For the 
Use of Schools and Families. With 170 Illustrations. By Jomy C. 
DraPek, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. 

Drapei*s Numan Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; 
ef, The Conditions and Course of the Life of Man : being the Text 
of the Lectures delivered in the Medical Departinent of the Universi- 
ty. IMlustrated by nearly 300 fine Wookedks from Photographs. 
Syo, KM pages, Cloth, BS 00. - 

Physiology.’ Abridged from the Authot’s work on 
da Ba Physislorvy, For the Sar ses ola With 
50 Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $I 20. 

Draper's Chemistry. For Schools and Colleges.. With 
nearly 309 Hiustrations. By Hexry Drarer, M.D. ‘ }2mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. : 

Paci hs Natural Philosophy. For Sehools and ,Col- 
early 400 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 81 9. 

“Duff's Book-Keeping... vo, School Edition, dlalf >heep, 
$1 25; Mercantile Edition, Cloth, $1 75. 

“Faraday on the Physical Forces. Tlustrations. 16me, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Faraday's Lectures on the Chemical History of a Can- 
Me. Miustrations. ‘16mo, Cloth, Si 00. 

Foster's First Principles of Chemistry. Adapted espe- 

ystally for Claes. -12mo, Sheep extra, G1 25. 
3 APPARATUS necessary to perform the experiments laid down 


Fostef’s Chart of the Organic meet | 
Colored, mounted on Roilers, with Cloth Back, $5 00. 


Fowler's English Language in its Elements and Forms, 
With a History of its Origin and Develop and a full G 

For Libraries, Colleges, and High Schools. New and Revised Edi- 
don. Witli Index of Words. $vo, Clotli 


Fowler's English Grammar for Schools Abridged from 
the Octave Edition. For General Use in Schools and Families. 
l2mo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 





Fowler’s Elementary English Grammar for Common 
Schools. Revised and Enlarged. 16mo, Sheep, 75.cents, 


Frexcn’s MATHEMATICAL SERIFS: 

I.—First Lessons IN NUMBERS, in the Natural Order ; First, 
Visible Objects ; Second, Concrete Numbers; Third, abstract 
Numbers: By Jou#N HOFRExce: LEE imo, 40 cents, 

TL.—Paimary ARITHMETIC. (Jn Press.) 

TIL.—MENTAL ARITHMETIC. (Jn Press.) 

TV.—CoMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. (Jn Press.) 
V.— ACADEMIC: ARITHMETIC.” (Jn Preparation.) 


Gray’s and Adams's Geology. Engravings. 12mg, 
Sheep extra, $1 50. 

Gray’s Natutal Philosophy. For Academies, High 
Schools, and Colleges. 360 Woodcuts. 12mo, Sheep extra, ST 30: 
Greek Concordance of the New Testament.’ Svo, Cloth, 
SS 0. 

Hale’s Mistery of the United States. 2 vols. 1Sma, 
Cloth, $i 50. 

Hamilton's (Sir William) Diseussions on Philosophy and 
Literature, Education and University Reform. vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. Carefully reprinted 


from the best Editions. Elegantly priated. 1$mo, Elexible Cloth 
Binding, Seventy-five Cents a Volume. 


Cesar. Ciceronis Oratienes Se- 

Sallust. lecte. (in Press.) Berivkaes pre 

Vergilius, en Herodotus 2 

Cicero de Senectute | Lucretius. Thucydides... 2 yols. 
and De Amicitia. Xenophon’ 's Anabasis. . 


Harper's New Classical Library. Literal Translation 
of the Greek and Latin Authors. Portraits’; mo, Cloth, $1 50 


each. The following volumes are now ready; 





Cresar. Cicero on Oratory | Homer's Odyssey. 

2 and Orators. Thueydides. 
Horace. Tacitus. 2 vols. Herodotus. 
Sallust. Terence. Demosthenes. 2 vole. 
Cicero's Orations. Euripides. 2 ¥ols. 
Cicero's Offices, &c. | X 





Hower's Tilted. Zschytus. 

Narper’s Ancient History. For the Use of Schools. 
By Jacos ABLOTT. With Maps; Woodcuts, and Questions. Square 
4to, Half Roan, S} 25. 

Tfarper’s English Iistory. For the Tre of Schools, 
By JacoB ABBOTT. With Maps, Woodcuts, and Questions. Square 
4to, Half Roan, $1 25. 

Harper's American History. For the Use of Schools. 
by Jacon Apportt. Witt Maps, Woodcuts, and Questions. Square 
ito, Half Roan, $1 25.) 

The above three, complete in one volume, Price $3 00. 


Hartison's Latin Grammar. ¥2mo, Sheep extra, $1.50. 


Ienry's History of Philosophy. For Colleges and High 
Schools. 2 vols., 18mo, Cloth, St 50, 

Héoker’s Child's Book of Nature. Intended to aid Mo- 
thers and Teachers in Training Children in the Observation | He. 
ture. In Three Parts. Part I. Piants.—Part If. Animgls. Part 
Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. Mustrated. The Three Paris com- 
filéte iii One volamic,; small 4to, Cloth, $2 00; separately, Cloph, 90 


cents each. 

Jiooker’s Natnpal History... For the Use.of Schogls and 
Families. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Hooker's First Book in Chemistry. Mastragions, _ Saanre 
{to, Cloth, 99 cents. 

Hooker's Natural; Philosophy.  Salence, for the Gesficho. 1 
and Family. Part I. Natural Evonooha. llustrated. by pearly 

30) Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 9. 
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Harper & Brothers’ Books for Schools and Colleges. ie 





Kane's Chemistry. _ With Additions and Correct‘ons, by 
JouN WILLIAM DraPer, M.D. Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Knapp's French Grammar. A Practical Grammar of 
the French Language : containing a Grammar, Exercises, Reading 
Lessons, anda completé Pronouncing Voeabalary. By WiLLIAM I. 
Karr, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature in 
Madison University, N. ¥., and Author of “A French Reading- 
Book.” 12mo, Half Leather, $? 75. 


Knapp’s French Reading-Book. Chrestomathie Fran- 
éaise : containing, 7 Seléctions from the best French Writers, with 
Copious References wo the Author’s French Grammar. I. The Mas- 
terpieces of Moittre, Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire ; with Explana- 
tory Notes, a Glossary of Idiomatic Phrases, and a V ocabulary. By 
Witziam J. KNarr, A.M. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 


Liddeft and Scott's Greek-Englich Lexicon. From the 
Work of Francis Passow. With C i and 
the Insertion, in Alplabeticat Order, of the Proper Names. By 
HESRY DrisLer, LL.D., Columbia College, N.¥. Royal 8vo, Sheep 
extra, $7 50. 


and Additi 





Evomis's Elements of Arithmetic. Designed for Chil- 
dren. IGmo, 166 pages, Half Sheep, 4 cents. 


{.comis’s Treatise on Arithmetic. Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. }2mo, 352 pages, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Loomis's Elements of Algebra. 
of Beginners. 


Designd for the Use 
12mo, 28! pages, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Loomis’s Treatice on Algebra. 8y¥o. New Edition, re- 
vised and greatly enlarged. (dust Keady ) 
Loomis's Trigonometry and Tables. 


Svo, 360 pages, 
Sheep extra, $2 00. 


| 
The TRIGONOMETRY and TABLES bound separately. The Prigo- | 


nometry, S150 ; Tables, $1 50. 


Loomis'’s Flements of Geometry and Conie Sectio: 
8vo, 234 pages, Sheep extra, S1 50. 


Loomis’s Elements of Analytical Geometry, and of the 


Differential and Integral Calculus. 8vo, 286 pages, Sheep extra, 
S200. 


foomis’s Flements of Natural Philosophy. For Aecad- 
emies and [igh Schools. 12mo, 352 pages, Shecp extra, S1 50. 


Loomis's Treatise on Asironomy. Wih Illustfations. 
8vo, Sheep, $2 €0. 


Loomis's Practical. Astronomy. With a Colle-tion of 
Astrotiomical Tables. 8¥0, 497 pages, Shaep extra, $2 00. 


Loomis’s Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in 
the United States. A thoroughly Revised Edition. Ilustrations. 
¥2imo, 996 pages, Cloth, $1 8. 


Loomis's Meteorology and Astronomy. For Academies 


and High Schools. 12mo, Sheep extra, (Jn Press.) 


Towry's Universal Atlas, Frem the most recent Au- 


thorities. 4to, Half hioan, 6 00. 


March's Philologiex! Study of the English Language. 
12mo, Paper, 60 conte ; loth, 75 conts, 


McClintock's First Book in Latin. 1%mo, Sheep extra, 
$1 50. 

MecClintotk's Seeond Bonk in Latin, Forming. a enfi- 
elent Latin Reader. With Imitation E isos and a Vi 
12mo, Sheep-extra, $1 0. 


McClintock's First Book in Greek. 12m, Sheep extra, 
$1 50. 





McClintoek's Second Rook.in Greek. Forming a suffi- 
cient Greek Reader.’ With Notes and a copious Voeabulary. }mo, 
Sheep extra, $1,509. 


McGregor’s Logie. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Markham's (Mrs.) History of France, from the Con- 


quest of Gaul by Julius Ces#é th the Reign of t:ouis Philippe: With: 
Conversations at the End of edéh Chapter. Map,-Notes, and Ques- 


tions, and a Supplement, bringing down the-Histery to the Present’! | 


Time. By JACOB ABBOTT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


| Robinson's Puttman’s Greek Grammar, 


Maury's Principles of Eloquence, With an Introduc- 
tion by Bishop PoTTER. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Mill's Logic,  Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


4 Mills’s Literature and Literary Men of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2 yols,, 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


Morse’s School Geography. A New System of Geog- 
raphy, for the Use of Schools. Hilnstratéed by more thaw 50 Cero- 
graphic Maps, and, numerous Engravings on Wood. 4to, Half 
Boand, 90 cents. 


No-t an@ Ohapsal’s French Grammar. 
$I 25. 


Olmsted's Astronomy, Engravings. 12mio, Cloth, $150. 


Parker's Outlines of Gencral History. #2mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, $1 40. 


Parker's Aids to English Composition. For Students 
of all Grades, embracing Specimens and Examples of School and 
College Excreises, and mest of the higher Departments of English 
Composition, both in Prose and Verse, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Sheep, 
$i 50. 


1%moe, Cloth, 


Parker’s Geographical Questions. Adapted for the Use 
of any respectacle Collection of Maps : embracing, by way of Ques- 
tion and Answer, such Portions of the Elements of Geography as are 
hecessary as an Introduction to the Study of the Maps. To which 
is added a concise Desctiption of the Terresteial Globe. 12mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Proudfit’s Plantus’s ‘Captives. With English Notes 
for the Uge of Students. By Professor Jous Prouprit, DD. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 ecnts. 








Robinson's Greek Texicon of the New Testament. A 


New Eslition, revised and in great part rewritten. Royal 8yo, Cloth, 
| $6 00 ; Sheep extra, $6 30. 
(See Buti- 


man’s Greek Grammar.) 
Russell's Juvenile Speaker, 12mo, Cleth, $1 25. 


Salkeld’s Reman and Grecian Antiquities, With Maps, 
&c. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Salkeld’s First Book in Spanish. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
$1 30. 


Schmucker’s Psychology. 12mo, Cloth, $1 £5. 


School (fhe) and the Sehoolmaster. A Manual fur the 
Use of Teachers, Employers, Trustees, Inspeetors, &e., &e. By Rt. 
Rev. ALONZO PoTTER, D.D., and Grorce B. Emerson, AM. En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Smith's Mechanics, Hlustrations. Svo, Gloih, $2.00; 
Sheep extra, $2 50, 


Smith's «Dr. W.) New Classieal Dictionary, (See An- 
Dictionary.) 


thon's Smith’s New Classical 


Smith's (Dr. W.) Dictionary of Antiquitics, {See An- 
thon’s Dictionary of @reék and Roman Antiquities.) 


Smith's (Dr. Wm.) Histories, (See Student's Historical 
Text-Books. ~ 


Smith's (Dr. Wn.) Smailer History of Rome, from the 
Earliest Times.to the Bstablishment of the Empire. Withia Con- 
sermon 4 > & By EcGexs,LAWBESCE, A.M. Illustrations. 
1émo, Cloth, § 


‘fmith’s soa Wm) i tab age 8 Jatina. Partl. . A First 
Latin Course, éomptehending Grammar, Dalectus, and Exercise- 
rare Wil ‘Voenbulatics. Cardfully Revised and Improved by 
ees Se aan Sane *- Bee, Flexi- 
blz Cloth, 75 
Smith's (x, Wim dere. ‘A First 
Latin” 
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eaniadys Narntény of the Gospels. For the Use of Stu« 
dents and others. 12mo, Cloth, $1 53 
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Student's (the) Historical Text-Looks: 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORIES 

TuH£ STUDENT's HisTorY oF LL.D. With a Continuation to 
GREECE. A History of Greece A.D. 476. ae EvGrne Law- 
from the Earliest Times to the RENCE, . fy oe 
Roman Conquest. With Sup- 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
plementary Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. 
By WiLuiam SouTH, LL.D, 
Editor of the ‘ Classical Dic- 
tionary,” *‘Dictionary of Greck 
and Komaa Antiquities,” &c. 
Revised, with an Appendix, by 
Prof. GEORGE W. GREENE, 
A.M. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Lange i2mo, 
724 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 

C> A SMALLER History 
OF GREECE : The above Work 
abridged for Youliger Students 
and Common Schools. En- 

gravii iGmo, 272 pages, 
Cloth, 1 00. 

Tue STUDENT’s History oF 
Romk. A History of Rome 
from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. 
With Chapters on the History 
of Literature and Art. 
Henry G. LippeLt, D.D., 
Doar of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Ilustrated by nums erous 
Woodcuts. Large phen; ii 
pages, Cloth, $2 


THE STUDENT's GiBBoN. The 
History of the Decline and Fail 
of the Roman Empire. - By Ev- 
WARDGIBLON. Abridged. In- 
corporating the Kesearches of 

ecent Commentators. By 
WILLIAM Smit, LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the * Classical Diction- 
ary,” * Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Aun: iquities,”’ &c. 
Illustrated by 100 Engravings: 
on Wood. Lar, lzmo, 708 706 
pages, Cloth, $2 ‘bo. 


Fraxce. A History of France 
from the Earliest Timws.to the 
Establishment of the Second 
Empire mm 1852. THustrated by 
Engravings on Wood, |‘ Large 
i2me, 742 pages, Cloth, $2 v0. 
THE STUCDENT's Hume. A His- 
tory of England from the Ear~ 
liest Times to the Revolution 
in 1688. By David IivMeE. 
Abridged. Incorporating the 
Corrections and Researches of 
Recent Historians, - aud eon- 
G> A SMALLER History tinued down to the Year 1838 
or ROME frem the Earliest Mlustrated by Eugravings on 
‘Times to the Establishment of Wood. Large i2mo, 806 pages, 
the Empire. * By Wo. Sati, Cloth, $2 00. 
Spencer's Greek New Testament. 12mo, $1 75. 


Suydam’s Drawing-Book. Normal Drawing-Pook- Con- 
taining the Principles of Isometric and Perspective Drawing. De- 
sigued for Schoo's and Private Learners. By WILLIAM F. PHELYs, 
A.M., Principal of the, Minnesota State Normal School, late Princi- 
pal of New Jerscy State Normal School, and ABRAHAM SUYDAM, 
ALBL., Jate of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 4to. (lw Press.) 





Upham's Mental Philosophy. 
$300. Abridzed Edition. 


Upham on the Will. 


i2mo, Sheep, $1 50: 
12mo, Cloth, $1 59. 
Whateley’s Logic. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE STUDENT’s HISTORY OF |, 


2 vols., 12mo0, Cloth,, 


Whatcley's Rhetoric. 1Smo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Willson’s Readers and Spell. rs. A Series of School and 
Family Readers : Designed to teach the Art of Reading in the most 
Simple, Natural, and Practical Way ; embracing in their Plan the 
whole Range of Natural History and the Phy ical Sciences ; aim: 
ing at the highest Degree of U 1 and li 
Consisting of a Primer and Seven Readers. By. Macc: ius WIALLSON. 
The Primer, and First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers 
now ready. Prices : Primer, 25 cents ; First Reader, 40 cents ; See- 
ond Reader, €0 eeuts , Third Reader, 90.cents.. Fourth Reader, $} 25 ; 
Fifth Reader, $1 80, Primary Speller, 15 ceuts ; Larger Spelier, 35 
celts. 

Willcon’s Manual of Instraction in Object Lessons, in a 
Course of Elementary Instruction. Adapted to the Use of the School 
and Family Charts, and other Aidsin Teaching. I2mo, Cloth, $1 5). 

Willson's Primary Speller. A Simple and-Progressive 
Course of Lessons in Spelling, with Reading and Dictation Exer- 
cises, and the Elements of Oral and Written Compositions... 13 cents. 





Willson’s Larger Speller. 
sons in Spelling, arranged according to the Principles of Orthoepy 
and Grammar, with Exercises in Synonyms, for Keading, Spelling, 
and Writing , and a new System of Definitions, By MARCiIUS WILL- 
SON. 12:no, 25 cents. 


Willson's Intermediate Series. A Third Reader. Of 
a gerade between the Secoud and Third Readers of the School and 
Family Series. By MARCIUS WILLSON, I2mo, 8) cents. 


Witte:’s Das Zweite Buch der Realkenntnisse. 

Second Book of Nature (in the German Language). 

Introduction to the Natural Sciences, including Geography and His- 

| tory. Translated from M. Wiilson’s Readers for the Use of German 

Schools and Familics by G. BREMEN. Illustrated by 318 Engrav- 
| ings on Wood. 12mo, $1 25. 


Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon. Containing. all the 
| Greek Words used by Writers of good Authority, in Chronological 
| Order, for every Word used ; explaining the Construction, and giv- 

| ing the Decleusion or Conjugation of each Word when Irregular, and 
marking the Quantities of all doubtful Syllables. Edited. with large 
Additions, by HENRY DRISLER, LL.D , Professor of Latin in Colam- 
bia College, N.Y. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra. (Dr Drisler haz about 
completed the editing of this Work, and the Publishers hope to rave it 
ready shortly ) 


The 
An Elementary 











Wilison’s and Calkins’s School and Family Charts. 


A Series of Colored School and Family 
a Course of Elementary Instruction in Schools 
CALkIns. 


Charts, Twenty-two in Number. Designed for 
and Families. By Marcivs Wittson and N. A. 


These Charts will be furnished either separately or in full sets, either mounted or in sheets, and also for Family 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


HE Schools throughout Germany are excellent—in some respects, the 
best im the world. They are conducted with great care, and under 
strict municipal regulations. The teachers are generally persons of superior 
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ability and thorough education. The business of teaching is a profession 
in itself. A great feature in these schools is the amount of oral exercise 
through which the children are required to pass. No mere learning by 
rote is permitted. Every study must be thoroughly understood ; and 
however little a pupil may acquire, he must comprehend it as far as he 
goes. Superficial show is altogether disregarded. Until a boy is duly 
qualified in a primary class, he cannot enter a higher one. Great atten- 
tion is bestowed upon those studies most likely to be of use to the pupil in, 
future life, as, for example, the modern languages, mathematics, civil - 
engineering, geography, drawing, book-keeping, natural philosophy, 
geology, etc. Due regard is also paid to the health of the pupil. He is 
required to exercise at frequent intervals ; to bathe, sing, walk, and hold 
himself in an erect. position. Very little time is allowed for idle and disre- 
putable practices. The school hours in summer are from seven in the 
morning till six in the evening, with an intermission of two hours for 
dinner ; in winter from eight to seven. All the studies are performed in 
school, with the exception of such extra lessons in music and the languages 
as may be desired. In this way there is but little opportunity for street 
playing and rowdyism—too common a practice in our country. At 
schools for boys, all are considered boys, big and little, and are so treated. 
Precocious young gentlemen of sixteen are regarded with special disfavor. 
Neatness and cleanliness in dress and person are imperatively required. 
These remarks will apply in general terms to schools for girls. 

The relations between teachers and their pupils are of the most kindly 
and affectionate character. The same interchange of friendly souvenirs 
which so frequently takes place in families, is also a prevailing custom in 
this connection. Birthday and Christmas presents are made to the 
teachers, and on thsse occasions the whole school unites in doing them 
honor. Affectionate addresses are delivered on both sides, and there is 
always a very happy scene of rejoicing. 

On a certain day of the year the boys are privileged to scourge their 
teacher with birchen switches, in satisfaction of-old scores. | This is a grand 
time, as may well be supposed. Every boy in the school comes. prepared 
with his individual switch, which he uses with a:zeal and energy that does 
credit to his gymnastic education. Unlucky is the pedagogue who has laid 
up a heavy score to his debit, for he is sure to get it with interest. There 
may be such a thing as future retribution, but boys are not apt to think 
of that. Delighted at the opportunity afforded them by this day of 
unrestrained pleasure; they repair to school with their switches gayly tied 
ap with ribbons ; and, after an affectionate greeting of the master and 
ushers, who are especially civil on these occasions, they soon begin to lay 
about them with joyous shouts, and the school-room becomes a scene of 
uproar and frolic-that baffles description. Generally the master begs off, 
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after a pretty lively warming, but the younger teachers are compelled to 
run and jump, struggle and implore, till quite exhausted. Big and little 
boys shower down upon their backs and shoulders a torrent of energetic 
blows, hold them by the skirts of the coat, drag them out of their fortified 
retreats behind the desks, hop upon the benches to get effective positions, 
and shout with unmitigated delight when they set the unlucky pedagogues 
a roaring with real or imaginary pain. It is a scene of glorious and 
enthusiastic fan. The teachers seem to enjoy it as much as the pupils ; and 
after it is all over, and the old scores are fairly paid up, hands are shaken 
all round, and the boys are patted on the head, and complimented for their 
zeal and activity in this essential branch of their education. An unreserved 
and affectionate relationship is thus kept up between the teachers and their 
pupils, and I have never known it to degenerate into disrespect. 

During the summer holidays, pedestrian tours are made through various 
parts of the country, having in view, health, recreation, and instruction. 
Sometimes these tours extend into the mountains of Switzerland and 
Bavaria. The classes are accompanied by their teachers, who omit no 
opportunity of instilling into their minds a practical knowledge of geology, 
botany, entomology, and such other studies as come within the sphere of 
their rambles. Each boy carries with him a tin case, in which to preserve 
the specimens picked up by the way side. As they wander along through 
the most’ beautiful and picturesque parts of the country, they sing glees 
and choruses, make sketches of the old castles, or bathe in the mountain 
streams. They are the happiest set of beings in existence. Knowing no 
troubles, overflowing with health, and in the fall enjoyment of liberty, they 
present a picture of pure and perfect happiness, if such a thing can exist 
upon earth. Will any one pretend to say that such a life as this, innocent 
and refining in all its tendencies, is not infinitely better than the holiday- 
life of our American children? Here there is no dissipation, no encourage- 
ment to evil or profligate habits, no morbid and unwholesome excitements. 
A love of nature in its most attractive aspects is encouraged. Not a stick, 
or stone, or flower on the way-side, but has its meaning. The beautiful 
legends of the country are the subjects of song and story. Health earned 
by exercise brings with it an increased capacity for study. The mind and 
body are refreshed, and when the holidays are over, the teachers and pupils 
return to their duties with clear heads and strong nerves. In this way the 
Germans acquire those robust constitutions which are the admiration of 
the world; and among our Teutonic citizens we find the best civil 
engineers, draughtsmen, chemists, botanists, and geologists to develop the 
resources of our country.—From J. Ross Browne's new book, “ An Ame- 
rican Family in Germany,” published by Messrs. Harper § Brothers, New 

York. 
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JOHN BOYD. 


CHAPTER I 


HAT will you do? was the question that confronted John Boyd, 

when he awoke that morning. It came reproachfully, for it 

seemed to him that his own will more than any over-ruling power had given 

to the present its character. He might have willed the pursuit of knowl- 

edge without an exclusion of carefulness about his earthly wealth. But 

now the world was let in upon him, and the appraisor was to visit his 
house that very day. 

He arose and walked away over the fields to the hills. _ A leaden cloud 
shrouded the sky, and a December wind swept the landscape, searching 
every nook, as though to carry wintry numbness into all places. His 
mood was in sympathy with the scene. He seated himself in the woods, 
and indulged his gloom. 

John Boyd’s love of study had led him much into seclusion ; but while 
the melancholy of the recluse had much beset him, he was yet without the 
recluse’s misanthropy. He was not without associates, and he had a 
friend, a bright girl of seventeen ; and lest some may at once conclude that 
there were matrimonial instincts mingling with those of friendship, let us at 
once say that Millie Boyd was his cousin. 

This cousin, young as she was, had a perception that read him, 
his habits, and his circumstances—a perception that would struggle hard 
with her disposition to confide in his judgment, but would at times show 
itself in discontented looks and prophetic hints, and in talk that was not 
complimentary to a book-worm. 

Burdened with a sense of impending trouble, she came to his house that 
morning. ‘She passed up the walk and stood on the front door step and 
looked in, for the door was open. She could see that the furniture was 
disarranged. A very large man, with his hat on, was stooping over a 
marble-topped table, apparently examining it. ‘“ What is he doing here?” 
she thought, and she approached the man, and asked smartly what he was 
doing in Mr. Boyd’s house. Without noticing Millie’s presence, the man 
continued his scrutiny of the table, wetting his finger and rubbing a scratch 
upon it, and then drawing back to deliberate. ‘“ What are you about 
here, I say ?” repeated Millie. The man now at last turned and looked. 
It was a broad, purple, bottle-featured face that he turned to her. His 
look was intensely unpersonal, and he at onee, without a word, returned 
to his work, taking up a black leathern-covered book, and making an 
entry init. “Why don’t you answer. my question?” she demanded, with 
persistent bruskness. 
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The man cast a hurried glance around the room, seeming to take Millie 
in as among the articles of furniture that were scattered about. ‘“ Ask 
him,” he said, making a slight gesture toward an open door, and then 
returned to his book and pencil and deliberations. “ Ask whom ?” said 
Millie, looking around the room. “Whom? Whom, I say?” The 
man looked up from his work toward the door and called out, “ Mr. 
Pragge.” He then returned to his work. 

Sounds came from the adjoining room as of some one moving. Something 
fell there with a crash that made Millie start, and presently a face appeared, 
and then the whole figure of a man. He stood in the doorway and 
glanced everywhere but toward the place where Millie stood. At length 
his eyes ceased to wander, and dreamily fixed themselves upon vacancy. 

“What is he here for?” Millie demanded of Mr. Pragge, pointing with 

her finger at the man. ‘“ What are you doing in this house?” Without 
replying, Mr. Pragge looked behind him, as though to ascertain te whom 
Millie was speaking. “ Will you tell me your business, and then leave the 
house?” she again demanded. Mr. Pragge looked up into the air and 
listened. Then he made a quick motion with his hand, as though to seize 
upon something in the air. “ A mosquito at midwinter !” he ejaculated. 
“Tt cannot be. And yet I surely heard a horn winding. If this house 
should be haunted now.”—He looked over to the man.—“ Bulkstroth, 
make a note of that. Its value will be less if it is haunted.” “ Will you 
answer me ?” cried Millie, stamping her little foot slightly. ‘ 

Now for the first was Mr. Pragge’s attention drawn to where Millie 
was standing. First he looked toward her without looking at her. 
Gradually he narrowed the scope of his vision, until at last he fixed his 
eyes upon her, and then there appeared on his face a grotesque look of 
surprise. “‘ What do you mean?” she demanded. “ Leave the house.” 

“Tt is mine, Diana.” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Tt is mine, It is a mine, with the goodliness thereof.” 

“T tell you it is Mr. Boyd’s.” 

“Tt is not, Penthesilea. It is mine.” 

“ve put this down at sixty,” interrupted Mr. Bulkstroth, turning from 
the table to Mr. Pragge. ‘“That’s too much for the table,” returned 
Mr. Pragge. “Too much by half.” “ What do you mean,” said Millie, 
by coming into this house and putting prices on things ?” 

“Tt is all mine, Minerva,” replied Mr. Pragge ; “the very carpet yout 
tread upon, the mirror you just now glanced into,—all, all is mine. Human 
affairs, alas, are mutable. To-day our wealth is in our hand, and we may 
feast our desires ; to-morrow we see it take unto itself wings, leaving us to 
cruel poverty. Ah, how hard is the lot of him who”. “Won't you 
let Mr. Boyd have some of it?’ “Ah, no! How gladly would we 
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accommodate him if it did not cost so much. Mr. Boyd, alas, must leave 
the premises. We cannot wait—no, not even for him to get well !” 
“ What, is he sick?” “ He is sick, poor man. His troubles—the loss of 
all his property, the prospect of penury—I told him this morning that 
I must put him out. It raised a dreadful look on his sick face. I thought 
he was going to die. His troubles, I fear, weigh upon the poor man’s 
mind. Alas!” Mr. Pragge breathed a deep, final sigh, and put his 
handkerchief to his eyes. “Millie watched him closely. One of his eyes 
peered around the edge of the handkerchief with an outlandish leer. “ Are 
you the evil one himself?’ she exclaimed. ‘‘No, Proserpine, I am Grosford 
Pragge, Number 123 Main Street, Babylon. Here is my card. If you 
should ever want anything in my line, give me a call. I’m always at 
home.” A footstep interrupted him, and Mr. Boyd entered. “Oh, 
John |!” exclaimed Millie, running to him, “I’m sé glad you’ve come. 
You're not sick? Oh, what is the matter? Why are these horrid 
men here?” He did not reply. “ Come and live with us, John,” she con- 
tinued, with impetuous feminine delicacy, ignoring the need of explanation, 
and going at once toa remedy. “No,” he said; “I must work.” “ At 
what?” “Ido not know.” He glanced toward Mr. Pragge, who stood 
near, and, clutching Millie’s arm, he hurried her from the house. 


—————— 


CHAPTER II. 


Muuiz Born looked up into John Boyd’s face, and thought, “ What a 
a gentleman he is !” His face was troubled, but it was also independent, 
and somewhat haughty. She admired the principle that would lead him out 
into the world to fight his way alone, but she sorrowed over the necessity 
of his going. When they reached the gate she opened it, and stood for him 
to enter. “No,” said he. “What! Why not? Oh, John, you will 
come in?” “No.” He turned and strode away. She uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and distress, and turned in a bewildered way to go up 
the walk to the door. He glanced around and saw her. A sense of his 
cruelty toward her smote him, and he called to her to stop, and hurried 
to her. , 

“Millie, pardon me!” he said, as they met again. ‘“ Come in,” she 
said ; “just come.” “No, Millie, no. I know you will let me off. I 
must go. Good-bye, Millie, good-bye!” “I cannot let you go!” She 
held his hand. He pressed her hand and turned away again, this time 
not to turn back. There was a burden still upon him, but it was lessened. 

“ Now I'll return to the house,” he muttered. “I must see Pragge.” 
He drew a deep breath between his clenched teeth. ‘I could have wished 
another had been selected to do this work. Were I still rich, I should 
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care little for him ; but now———. Well, well, I must work for bread, and 
success depends upon the world’s estimation of my ability—It is most 
unfortunate that I had those dealings! But perhaps I am too sensitive, 
and exaggerate the significance of them. And yet——.” He bowed his 
head and clenched his hands, and hurried on. 

“ Pragge,” he said, as he entered the house. Pragge looked up and 
they approached each other. “ What sort of fellow are you?” asked 
Boyd. “Do you like to hunt a man down with distorted stories to ruin 
his prospects?” “ Penthesilea told you that.” “‘ Penthesilea?”  “ Yes; 
Diana, Minerva, Proserpine,—I called her all sorts of names but her 
true one, and she doesn’t like me, and has been hunting me down to ruin 
my prospects.—I believe I’m dead in love with her.” 

Boyd turned and walked away. Pragge stood looking after him, 
whether with a twinkle or or a leer in his eye, you could not have told. 
Presently he turned to Bulkstroth, and talked loudly about the values of 
the articles of furniture that he had been appraising, and this he continued 
until he heard a door close between him and Boyd. Then, at once, 
he silently returned to his work. 

Boyd suppressed a rising emotion, and determined to leave the place 
at once. Among the things that lay about him in his old home, there 
were left a few that. still belonged to him. These he proceeded to pack in 
a valise. There were feelings in his heart-which strove to be tumultuous, 
but which he crushed into a dead weight of depression. He stood up from 
his work of-packing the valise, stretched himself to his full height, and 
looked before him, as though facing some formidable but unfeared foe. 
Then he laughed and returned to the valise. 

As he was leaving the house a neighbor met him with a letter in his 
hand. He was passing the post-office, he said, and thought he would bring 
it. The neighbor glanced inquisitively about the premises and in at the 
open door, but there was in Boyd’s manner a kind of sternness mingling 
with his politeness, that forbade questioning. 

Boyd excused himself and went in again. He sat down and considered. 
The contents of the letter were altogether likely to modify his plans. 
There was a vacancy in a public school at Wye. A friend informed him 
of it, with the suggestion that he might apply for it. 

Teaching ! how would that do? The question, What shall I do for a 
living, was at once displaced by this specific one. Well, he had becn 
studying for years with a thirst for knowledge not yet slaked. Could he 
impart this knowledge? He felt he could. Young people liked to come 
about him, and they seemed to learn from his discourse. But there was 
the thought of the machinery of forms through which he would have to go, 
and the mechanical notions of some board of education which he would 
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have to encounter. He concluded, however, to visit Wye, and to apply 
for the situation. So he took the cars for that destination. 

In the case of One whose standard is high, a transition from one sphere 
of action to another is accompanied by troublesome apprehensions. He 
has an ideal of what will be expected from him, and he feels that he must 
fall far short of the requirements. Such an ideal loomed upon Boyd’s 
mind on his way to Wye. What was he before it? Little. He almost 
decided to give up the plan of teaching, and to seek employment in a 
humble sphere. As the train neared its destination, a news-boy came 
through with the Wye Daily Newsletter. He bought one, and his 
apprehensions were by no means lessened when his eye rested upon the 
following paragraph : 

“ Prof. Beelen, of this city, delivered last evening an educational address 
at Tarlton, before a large and interested audience. The lecture, we wnder- 
stand, was delivered in response to the solicitations of the numerous friends 
of the learned lecturer, who desired the privilege of listening to a repetition 
of so eloquent a discourse.” 

Prof. Beelen—that was the principal of the Wye Collegiate School. 
Professor! To Boyd, who was but an enquirer still, what a formidable 
associate would this professor be! To be sure, Boyd had, since his col- 
lege days, exhausted the text-books in certain branches, but beyond these 


he was facing principles which, though they in a large measure guided him, 


were yet mostly unvoiced ; and in this world of unvoiced knowledge, the 
Professor would be standing, to put questions to him which he could not 
answer. The Professor, in a word, would think him ignorant and unfit. 
And what a man must Prof. Beelen especially be,—a man whose lectures 
elicited such praise and were in such demand, whom the newspaper spoke 
of as learned ! 

Boyd’s fancy drew of him the following portrait :—The Professor is tall 
and slim, with a long, narrow face, a prominent Roman nose, and large 
observant black eyes. Ulis hair stands up on his forehead and falls back 
over his head and ears, long and black. He is benignant to one who 
knows everything, but is short, sharp, sardonic and captious to one who 
cannot give an answer to every question that he may ask. 

By what process of reasoning, or by dint of what degree of courage 
Boyd brought himself, in the face of all these difficulties, to apply at the 
oflice of the Superintendent of the Schools in Wye for the situation, need 
not be told. He did apply and was accepted. 

He had reached Wye at noon. In the afternoon, under directions from 
Mr. Winthrop, the Superintendent, he stood at the door of the Wye 
Collegiate School, knocking. Only the door was now between him and 
Professor Zechariah Beelen. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Reaurry is seldom accurately predicted by fancy. It was not in the 
present case. Ushered to the school-room, John saw sitting at a desk a 
man, who arose and approached him with an undulating motion, and with 
much smiling and a low bow. The man was clumsily set. The head-was 
wigged ; the face was lumpily round and close shaven; the eyes were 
green ; the nose was of that undefinable shape which denotes no high trait 
of character. In the Professor’s manner there was a remarkable display 
of respect for the stranger. Considerable bowing and smiling and hand- 
shaking ensued, and then Boyd told the Professor why he had come ; 
whereupon the bowing and smiling and hand-shaking was continued some- 
what intensified. And then the Professor seated John by the desk beside 
him. The school had just been dismissed, so the Professor said with a 
bland smile. 

“Ah!” said John, casting his eyes over the empty seats, and then fixing 
their look once more scrutinizingly upon the Professor’s face, “This occu- 
pation of teaching is likely, I suppose, to have a belittling effect upon the 
teacher, unless he is careful to maintain a counter influence. It would 
seem to be so, because one is brought so much in contact with immature 
minds and trivial circumstances ; and is required to teach by detail rather 
than by principle.” 

The Professor looked solemnly contemplative. “You speak of main- 
taining a counter influence,” he said. “An eminent educator remarks 
that it is a good plan for a teecher to read every day some book which 
relates to subjects widely differing from those to which he must give 
attention in the school-room.” 

“T did not refer,” replied Boyd, “to the influences of the branches 
taught. These, it had seemed to me, might be made to have an enlarging 
effect. What branch of study is exhaustible? It leads out interminably 
as the mind proceeds in its inquiries, and the teacher of inquiring mind 
will be led on to ever-increasing acquisitions of knowledge, which he will 
bring before the minds of his pupils in never-ending variety. I did not, 
sir, refer to the influences of the work of conveying knowledge as 
belittling ; but to the direct, continued contact with immature minds.” 

“You will remember,” replied the Professor, “that I spoke of the 
subjects to which attention must be given in the school-room. Perhaps 
I ought to have been a little more particular in my discrimination between 
the subjects of the text-books and those matters which pertain to the govern- 
ment of the school. The subject of a text-book is inexhaustible ; it will lead 
out the mind interminably, and the true teacher will not be satisfied merely 
with what is in the book. He will bring in and spread before the minds 
of his pupils the stores of acquired knowledge in endless variety. I was 
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much struck once with some remarks made by Professor Moffat, of Prince- 
ton, concerning the inexhaustibleness of knowledge. He illustrated it by 
referring to a single species of the bug genus. You may, he said, pursue 
your investigations in the direction of any one species, and never exhaust 
the varieties it presents.” 

Tedium had settled upon the conversation, and when the Professor reached 
this point, Boyd experienced a tendency to gaping. Perhaps the Pro- 
fessor had advanced the topic of conversation to a point beyond Boyd’s 
reach, and so becoming incomprehensible, it had ceased to be interesting. 
At any rate, Boyd was not disposed to advance upon the present position, 
though he made an effort to manifest a continued interest in the theme. 
Finally Professor Beelan turned to him with a bland smile, and suggesting 
that perhaps he would like to look at the room that he was to take charge 
of, he conducted John thither through the assembly room and past two 
glass partitions. 

“ Boys are impish,” he remarked, serio-comically. 

The Professor’s face immediately assumed a look of severity ; but, just 
as he was about to reply, a knock at the door summoned him there. 
“ Letter for John Boyd,” said a man. The Professor handed the letter to 
John. The writing was Millie’s, and he hastily opened it. It read as 
follows : 


“ Dear Jonn,—That Pragge! He says he has the means of ruining 
you, and is going to Wye to do it. Whoishe? Oh, John, I miss you! 
But it must be.” , 


“ Let him come,” he muttered ; but a shade was on his face. He looked 
up and caught the Professor slyly observing him. 

Just then a lady entered, and walked hurriedly to a room at the 
lower end of the assembly room. The Professor’s eyes were at once turned 
towards her, and he gave a slight snuffle, and his upper lip twitched. 
Presently the lady reappeared, and hastily retraced her steps to go out 
again. The Professor spoke to her. 

“ Miss Woodstock, this is Mr. Boyd, our new 4 

She lifted to him a pair of dark irate eyes, the expression of which 
merged suddenly into a look of disdain, before which the Professor looked 
pallid and became silent. He stretched himself up, as though to brace 
himself against her scorn. Then she turned and left the room. 








Tue essence of education consists in this: that each department of 
human activity is developed in the individual ; none of them isolatedly, 
but each in a harmonious relation to the others. 
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A RADICAL DEFECT IN EDUCATION. 


OTWITHSTANDING our normal schools, and the gradation so 
scrupulously carried out in our cities and large towns, education, as 
commonly pursued, is yet radically defective. There have been great 
improvements, but they are mostly in the minutiz of modes and forms, and 
not so much in what is fundamental. The very spirit with which education 
is conducted is generally wrong. It is made too much mere drudgery both 
for teacher and pupil. It is based upon the idea that the mind has a 
natural repugnance to the acquisition of knowledge, rather than a natural 
taste for it, and must therefore be put to it as a series of unwelcome tasks. 
Never was there a more false idea. The mind has as natural an appetite 
for knowledge as the body has for food. Knowledge is really the food of 
the mind, and it. craves it. It must have it. It will have it in some form, 
and if it does not get it from teachers, it will get it from other sources. 
The office of the teacher should. be to furnish food to the mind which is 
appropriate to its condition in its different stages of advancement. And it 
should be real food, and not indigestible husks. It should be palatable, 
and not disgusting. It should not be unnecessarily dry, but should be 
administered with the succulency that nature has given it. 

These are plain truths, but they are, to a great extent, disregarded in 
education, as a few palpable facts will show. 

Take a fact which is by no means singular in the experience of our 
colleges. Here is a young man of decided literary tastes, who goes through 
college, getting his lessons with only enough correctness to barely sustain 
a respectable standing, and receiving therefore at the end no appointment, 
or if any, alow one. He, however, reads quite extensively English litera- 
ture,.and pays much attention to writing compositions, and to debating in 
the societies. He has a high standing among his classmates as a man of 
talent, and perhaps obtains some of the best literary honors in the forms 
of prizes. And after leaving college, he is a prominent man in some 
station which affords scope for his literary powers. Now if college educa-" 
tion were rightly conducted, it is clear that a portion of it—that which is 
literary—certainly should have coincided with the tastes of such a man, to 
say nothing of the mathematical and philosophical portions of it. He 
ought to have been so taught in the languages, as to have been instructed 
in this department of study, for this has a direct coincidence with his aims' 
and his inclinations. The very fact that he was not interested, shows that 
he was taught after a wrong mode—that the mental food was not pre- 
sented in the right way—and so he turned from it with disgust, and sought 
it in more agreeable forms. Not that he derived no good from his college 
studies. His mind did pick up here and there some crumbs from the daily 
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recitation, which aided a little in its nutrition. But the recitations should 
have been so conducted, that his chief mental nourishment should have 
been obtained here, only to be added to by what he obtained from other 
sources. 

Such instances, together with other facts, show that the whole mode 
of teaching the languages in our academies and colleges needs a radical 
alteration. What Mrs. Stowe calls in her “ Little Foxes” the “techni- 
cal, pedantic mode of teaching,” must be exchanged for nature’s mode. 
There is no necessity for its being made a disagreeable task. There 
is essential interest in study, but of this it is mostly, if not altogether, 
despoiled, especially in the outset, so that to most students the 
early recollections of their Latin and Greek studies are anything but 
pleasant. They can sympathize with Ole Bull, who when he saw some 
one trying to push a school-boy from the steps of an omnibus, where he 
was stealing a ride, said, “Poor boy! let him stay. Who knows his 
trials? Perhaps he studies Latin.” Or with Heinrich Haine, who wittily 
said of his endurance of his Latin tasks at school, “The Romans never 
would have conquered the world if they had had to learn their own lan- 
guage. They had leisure, because they were born with the knowledge 
of what nouns form their accusative in im.” 

But there are tokens of the necessity of a radical change in the very 
spirit of education to be seen in other departments besides that of the 
college and its preparatory stage. We will take another very common 
case in illustration. A young lady of good natural abilities is carried 
through what is considered an adequate course of education. During the 
whole of it she takes little interest in her studies, and escapes whenever she 
can from the tedium of her tasks in school, to the story and novel for 
relief. And when she finishes her course, she rapidly forgets much of what 
she has learned, discontinuing all study and nearly all thought in that line, 
and now resorts wholly to the novel for mental food, which is as irrational 
and destructive as it would he to feed the body wholly on confectionery. 
Is it right to attribute tais to a native frivolity of mind? Is the learning 
of what is useful and solid really repugnant to most girls? We do not 
believe this. The explanation is to be found in the fact, that the education 
of the school-room is not what it should be. It is not adapted to meet the 
natural cravings of the mind. The subjects taught are stripped of the 
interest that essentially belongs to them. We have, toa great extent, the 
same dry and pedantic mode in other branches, as in Latin and Greek. 
We have a good illustration in the common mode of teaching Botany. 
Here the mind is disgusted with classifications and long lists of hard names, 
while the phenomena of vegetation, which should constitute the great staple 
of instruction in this science, are left almost entirely out of view. In my 
experience, very few of those who have studied it, have an intelligent idea 
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even of the circulation of the sap in a plant or tree. Let all this be 
reversed, and let the classifications and hard names be merely incidental 
and subsidiary te the study of vegetable physiology, and there are few 
minds so-frivolous that they will not be interested. The same thing can 
be said essentially of the teaching of Human Physiology, Zoology, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, etc. A lady of very decided mental power told 
me, that she remembered distinctly thinking over, when a school-girl, her 
study of a book on chemistry, after she had finished it, and coming to the 
conclusion that all that she could recollect of the knowledge which she had 
acquired from it was, that caloric was another word for heat. Here was 
no deficiency of mind to account for this blank ; but the science was so 
poorly taught by both text-book and teacher, that its wonderful facts, so 
interesting even to common minds when properly brought out, failed to 
make any distinct impressions upon a mind really gifted with extraordinary 
talent. 

What would you think of a man who should show you a skeleton, and 
callita man? And yet this is a fair representation of what most text- 
books and teachers are doing with their pupils. They give them the mere 
dry bones, the skeletons, of the branches which they teach. 

I have spoken especially of the instruction of girls. What I have said 
of them is true of boys, with this exception—when they have finished their 
school or college course, their engagement in the duties of active life does 
not permit them to break off so entirely from all connection with their 
previous education. They are forced by circumstances to retain some of 
the habits of mind and trains of thought of their pupilage. The novel, 
therefore, does not so entirely constitute their future mental food as it does 
with the young lady. 

In education generally, there is too much of the teaching of words, and 
modes of expression, and formula, and processes, while the things to which 
these refer, are either not taught at all, or are taught in an imperfect and 
indefinite manner. The memory is burdened largely, while the thinking 
powers are left to be uncultivated—nay, more, are actually repressed, for 
inquiry on the part of a pupil as to the reason of a thing, mects generally 
with a repulse from teachers who consider themselves to be mere recitation- 
hearers. In most of our schools a premium is put upon mere parrotry, 
while downright, independent thought is much at a discount. <A great 
deal is said about the importance of discipline of the mind, but the term, as 
often applied, is a misnomer. A training, a discipline of the memory 
is not a discipline of the whole mind, but of a part. of it, and that an 
inferior part. 

When will teachers come to realize the great truth, that in education 
interest comes only from wnderstanding things? The repetition of words and 
forms of expression, without understanding them, is very dry work, and yet 
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this is the prominent business of most school-rooms. Perhaps most teachers 
who read this statement will doubt its truth. But let me ask them 
whether they are not too much in the habit of presuming that what their 
pupils repeat so accurately is of course understood? ‘Let them test the 
\ matter by questioning, and they will be astonished often at the ignorance 
| that will be developed. We are apt to forget that what is simple to us, 
may be an unknown mystery to a child. We know of course what a square 
foot is ; but I have known many a child to recite square measure glibly, 
that could not tell me what the difference is between a foot and a square 
foot. It is the office of the teacher to make the pupil understand the 
meaning of things, and if this be faithfully done, there will be an interest in 
the school-room that can never be had with the common parrot-mode of 
teaching. It is just as gratifying to a child to understand as it is to an 
adult, and the teacher who takes pains on this point, has an incentive to 
study operating on the minds of the pupils, which will transcend the influ- 
ence of prizes and all other inducements, and, besides this, save much of 
the labor of discipline in the school. 

There is too much of mere drilling in education. There are many good 
drillers who are far from being good teachers. Drilling is well, but it is 
only a part, and a subordinate part of teaching. A good driller will make 
a scholar go through his Latin grammar well, and will thoroughly ground 
him in the rales, as it is expressed. But this is carrying him through need- 
less work, and tends to make him a dry, stiff Latin scholar, not a full, ripe 
one, who in learning the language of the Romans, has entered into the 
spirit of their very life. 

There is too much of general drilling. The individual is lost in the mass. 
This makes a school appear well. There is something taking in order and 
uniformity of moyement, but if too much is made of such things, the teach- 
ing of the individual scholar, which implies meeting his mental necessities, 
as distinct to some extent from those of other pupils, will be neglected. I 
lay it down as a rule, that no teacher has done his duty to his pupil who 
has not awakened in him spontaneous activity of mind, and the only 
evidence of this is an enquiring spirit. The manifestation of this is ques- 
tioning of the teacher by the pupil, but the drill of the school-room is very 
commonly such as to forbid this. In this general drilling, there is too 
much of sitting bolt upright. To say nothing of the influence upon vigor 
and health of this constrained and fixed position, it has a constraining, 
depressing influence upon the mind. Variety in position ought to be 
allowed most of the time in the school-room. 

There are other points that I should like to enlarge upon, but there 
is not space or time. I cannot, however, dismiss this subject without 
alluding to the general exclusion of the natural sciences from education, as 
one of the prominent causes of the pupil’s lack of interest in the exercises 
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of the schocl-room. What nature spreads out before us in air and water, 
and upon the earth, is interesting to all grades of scholars. The simplest 
facts ‘of natural science are interesting even to the young child, if brought 
before him in a proper manner. Children are better philosophers than is 
commonly supposed. They peer with curious eyes into the things which 
they see all around them, and ply teachers and parents and aunts with 
inquiries as to the reason of these things, till their inquiring (we may 
call it philosophical) spirit fairly dies out, from the indifference with which 
it so generally meets. To foster such a spirit should be one of the great 
aims of education, and to this end natural science should be systematically 
taught throughout the whole course of education, beginning at the outset, 
and having the same gradations as in the teaching of language and mathe- 
matics. If this were done, a new interest would be given to the school- 
room—that which comes from the learning of things, instead of the mere 
memorizing of words, and forms of expression, and similes, and processes. 
Indeed it would give a new interest to mathematics and language, for some 
of the most interesting applications of mathematics are developed by 
natural science, and natural objects and phenomena furnish largely the 
material of language. 





PEDAGOGICAL LAW. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
The Law as to the Teacher's Morality. 


EC. I.—There are many sciences which in this age of enlightened pro- 
gress are useful, but only one of them is by law made indispensable. 

This one science, those who have the training of youth should not only 
understand, but they may lawfully be required to feel it, live it, and teach it 
We allude, of course, to “ the science of duty,” which comprehends every- 
thing that is refined, chaste, and tender in the human character, and the 
principles of which prescribe what ought to take place in human conduct 
and actions. In legal phraseology, this may be called the science of 
natural jurisprudence. It treats of the relations, rights and duties which 
are attached to individuals and to universal society by the law of nature, 
which is the supreme law of the universe, controlling alike nations and 
individuals. It comprehends-the whole law of morality, and the whole 
theory of good conduct. It is imperative and universal, and around it are 
grouped all the motives and maxims for human action. It is the law of 
conscience, the law of manhood, the law of life ; and the violation of it is 
indecency, vice, degradation, death. It is eternal and immutable-- 
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men may Violate, but they cannot alter or repeal it. It is not what is 
called positive law, but it is none the less imperative. Positive law is 
enacted by men and written in books, whereas the law of nature emanates 
from the Creator of men, and is preserved in their hearts and consciences. 
What the written law merely permits, the law of nature often commands. 
The former, for example, permits us to be grateful and generous, but the 
latter commands us to be so. We must not, therefore, expect to find in the 
books a full enumeration of all the duties imposed upon us by law. It has 
been contended that what the law does not prohibit, it cannot punish, or 
rather what is not prohibited by law cannot be made cause for punishment. 
When we give to law its most comprehensive meaning, the position con- 
tended for is, doubtless, true. If we do not eat, we violate the law of 
nature, and are punished with the pangs of hunger. If we do not obey the 
law of self-defence, which is the first law of nature, we are punished with 
death. These punishments are even more certain than if they were inflicted 
by men. The lawyer may quibble over the words of the statute, and tell 
us that what is not there prohibited may be done with impunity ; but the 
conscience as well as the judgment of every good man, tells him that there 
is other law more imperative even than the statutory, and that whatever 
the omissions of the latter may be, there is for every wrong a punishment, 
and for every vice a penalty. Having said this much in reference to the 
law in general, we will now give our attention exclusively to the written 
law, and give such citations thereto, and extracts therefrom, as may be 
necessary for a full exposition of the positive law on the subject now under 
consideration. For the sake of brevity, however, and because we are 
writing for Americans, we will cite only American law, as it now exists in 
the several States. 

Sec. 2. Rope Istanp. The diffusion of virtue as well as knowledge 
among the people is essential to the preservation of their rights and 
liberties (Const. of R. I, art. 12, sec.1). The school committee shall not 
sign any certificate of qualification unless the person named in the same 
shall produce evidence of good moral character (Rev. Stat. of R. L, tit. 18, 
ch. 67, sec. 3). Every teacher shall aim to implant and cultivate in the 
minds of all children committed to his care, the principles of morality and 
virtue (Jd., see. 6). In making the examinations, the committee should 
inquire, first, as to moral character. On this point they should be entirely 
satisfied before proceeding further. Some opinion tan be formed from the 
general deportment and language of the applicant ; but the safest course 
will be, with regard to those who are strangers to the committee, to insist 
on the written testimony of persons of the highest respectability in the 
towns and neighborhoods where they have resided; and especially to 
require the certificate of the school committee and parents where they 
have taught before, as to the character they have sustained and the influ- 
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ence they have exerted in the school and in society (Rem. on S. L., 1851, 
p. 35). If the teacher has a proper sense of the importance of his position, 
and conducts-himself accordingly, he will secure to himself the affection and 
respect of the people of his district, by exerting his utmost powers to pro- 
mote the moral and intellectual advancement, not only of his scholars, but 
of the community around him. The moral influence he may exert by his 
example and instructions, can hardly be estimated (Jd., p.53). A teacher 
may be dismissed at any time for immorality, although he is abundantly 
competent and efficient in every other respect (Jd., p. 39), Even in this 
State, where the fullest religious liberty is permitted, the people, we con- 
clude, are not disposed to encourage any relaxation in the laws of morality. 
If any Rhode Island teacher does not know this and feel it, he should 
immediately seek some other vocation, for the school-rooms of that State 
are dedicated, not to learned hypocrisy and contagious vices, but to 
liberty, intelligence and virtue,—and the greatest ¢f these, the most manly 
and the most necessary, is virtue. 

Sec. 3. Maine. The presidents, professors and tutors of colleges, the 
preceptors and teachers of academies, and all other instructors of youth, in 
public or private institutions, shall use their best endeavors to impress on 
the minds of the childrea and youth committed to their care and instruc- 
tion, the principles of morality and justice, and a sacred regard for truth ; 
love of country, humanity, and a universal benevolence ; sobriety, industry 
and frugality ; charity, moderation and temperance ; ‘and all other virtues 
which are the ornament of human society ; and to lead those under their 
care, as their ages and capacities admit, into a particular understanding of 
the tendency of such virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitu- 
tion, and secure the blessings of liberty and promote their future happiness ; 
and the tendency of the opposite vices to slavery, degradation and ruin 
(Rev. Stat. of Me., tit. 2, ch. 2, sec. 26).. To awaken young minds to a 
proper sense of all these virtues, is a high privilege, and those who attempt 
it with success are infinitely more serviceable to the State than the soldier 
or statesman. Even the members of the learned professions have not so 
wide a sphere, and cannot accomplish so much good, as may easily 
be accomplished by the faithful, intelligent, conscientious, and zealous 
teacher. 

Sec. 4. New Hawpsnire.—No person in this State should receive a cer- 
tificate to teach unless he possesses a good moral character, and a temper 
and disposition suitable for an instructor of youth. (Laws of 1858, ch. 
2088, sec.1.) This is brief, but comprehensive, for it may legally be inter- 
preted to mean all that is stated in the laws of Maine and Rhode Island. 

Sec. 5. Vermont.—The town superintendent shall require full and 
satisfactory evidence of the good moral character of all instructors who 
may be employed in the public schools in their respective towns. (School 
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Laws of Vi., 1862, sec. 11.) Whenever, upon personal examination of 
schools, the superintendent of any town shall become satisfied, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that a teacher to whom a certificate has been granted, 
is setting an evil example before his school, the superintendent is in such 
case empowered to revoke the certificate of such teacher. (Jd. sec. 16.) 

Sec. 6. Massacnuserrs.—The school committee, unless the town at its 
annual meeting determines that the duty may be performed by the pru- 
dential committee, shall select and contract with the teachers of the public 
schools ; and shall require full and satisfactory evidence of the good moral 
character of all instructors who may be employed. (Gen. Stat. of Mass., 
tit. xi, ch. 38, sec. 23.) The duty here indicated is more important 
than any other connected with the public schools of the State. The 
teacher gives character to the school, and the duty of ascertaining the 
moral and literary qualifications of candidates is put upon the superintend- 
ing committee. How inadequate for the performance of these solemn 
trusts is the opportunity of a few minutes or a few hours’ examination ? 
The evidence of fitness must be found, if found at all, in the previous life 
and experience of the candidate, and not in a brief personal examination 
or the certificates of friends. (Sec. Rep. 1861, p. 102.) The fact that a 
person claiming to be a teacher, entered upon the work without first 
securing the approval of the superintending committee, would be evidence 
of his ignorance of duty, sufficient to justify the committee in rejecting 
him. Such a person must be either ignorant of the duty which every 
teacher ought to know, or morally disqualified for right-doing. (Jd. p. 103.) 
The school committee may dismiss from employment any teacher whenever 
they think proper, and such teacher shall receive no compensation for 
services rendered after such dismissal. (Gen. Stat., tit. xi., ch. 38, sec. 
25.) This power is as nearly absolute as any power in our government. 
It will often happen that a committee may be in possession of sufficient 
reasons to justify the dismissal of a teacher, and yet a wise public policy 
would avoid disclosure of them. There is no probability that the power 
will be abused ; indeed, committees are reluctant to take the responsibility 
except in extreme cases. (Sec. Rep. 1861, p. 103.) For immorality, 
however, we think that the committee should dismiss the teacher without 
a moment’s hesitation, although public policy may require that when this 
is done, further or unnecessary disclosures should be avoided. 

Sec. 7. Connecticur.—The provisions for the examination of teachers 
are plain and positive. (School Laws of Conn., 1864, ch. 5, sec. 1.) The 
examining committee are to be satisfied with the moral character, literary 
attainments and ability to teach, of all candidates to whom a certificate is 
given, The law leaves no discretion in giving the certificate to be 
exercised by the examining committee till the candidate is found to possess 
a goed moral character. The penuriousness or ignorance of district 
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eommittees may lead to the employment of incompetent persons as 
teachers, but the school visitors have no euthority, by law, to give certifi- 
cates to such persons. On the contrary, they are under obligations to the 
school, to the State, and to teachers, not to certify to a person’s ability, 
or authorize his attempting to teach, till they are satisfied that he possesses - 
the qualifications required by law, the most important of which is a good 

moral character. (Jd. p. 39.) The board of visitors shall annul the 

certificates of such teachers as shall be found unqualified, or who will not 

conform to the law. (Jd. p. 40.) 

Sec. 8. New Yors.—The Superintendent of public instruction may, on 
evidence satisfactory to him, grant State certificates and revoke the same. 
While unrevoked, a State certificate shall be conclusive evidence that the 
person to whom it was granted is qualified by his moral character, learning 
and ability to teach any common school in the State. ( School Laws of N. 
Y., 1866, tit. 1, p. 6, sec. 15.) Every commissioner shall have power 
and it shall be his duty to examine persons proposing to teach common 
schools within his district, and not possessing the Superintendent’s certifi- 
cate of qualification, or a diploma of the State normal school, and to 
inquire into their moral fitness and capacity. (Jd. p. 11, sec. 5.) The 
Commissioner shall also examine any charge affecting the moral character 
of any teacher within his district, first giving such teacher reasonable 
notice of the charge, and an opportunity to defend himself therefrom : and 
if he find the charge sustained, it is his duty to annul the teacher’s certi- 
ficate, by whomsoever granted, and to declare him wnfit to teach, ( Id. sec. 7.) 
Under the old system of licenses by town superintendents, a town 
superintendent in one case refused to examine a female who applied for 
examination as a teacher, on the ground that her moral character was not 
good; and his refusal to examine was not limited merely as to moral 
character, but also as to her learning and ability to teach a commos 
school. The applicant appealed to the State superintendent, who examined 
as to her moral character, and decided that it was good and sufficient, and 
he directed the town superintendent to examine her in relation to her 
qualifications as a teacher of common schools, and if she was found quali- 
fied in other particulars than that ef moral character, that he should 
license her accordingly. The town superintendent then examined her, and 

found that she was duly qualified as to learning and ability to teach a 
common school, and he offered her a certificate to that effect, but he 
declined te certify as to her moral character, as he could not conscien- 
tiously do so. The Court held that the town superintendent had done 
all that could legally be required of him, (People v. Masters, 21 Barb., 261.) 
It was also held in the same case that by the appeal the question of moral 
character was disposed of, and the State superintendent’s decision on that 
question, together with the town superintendent’s certificate of learning 
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and ability, would entitle the applicant to teach. The State superintend- 
ent’s authority to decide such questions cannot be disputed, consequently 
the Court could not have held otherwise ; but we have always thought it 
unfortunate that the State superintendent had not a higher appreciation 
of what is for the true interests of our public schools. Our examiners 
generally require too little evidence as to the moral character of candidates 
for certificates, and such decisions must have a tendency to make them 
fequire still less. In our opinien, school teachers should be above sus- 
picion. 





CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION.* 


HE imagination not only takes cognizance of all outer and inner intu:- 
tions, but can also by its own independent action recall them, can join 
things by nature separate, and separate those which are connected, thus 
creating something new, corresponding te nothing which actually exists. 
Even the ultimate and highest ideas of the reason—the ideals—are 
produced by it. 

It is not only in the closest connection with the other mental faculties, 
especially those of intuition and of feeling, but by its influence upon the 
latter, by exciting them to earnestness, warmth, and enthusiasm for the 
subject in hand, it exerts a most important influence on all the varieties 
of human effort. 

This faculty exhibits itself in the greatest variety of ways, not only in 
the different degrees in which different pupils show it, but in the objects 
to which it is directed. 

The ultimate basis of its existence is one of the distinctive individual 
traits of character. External influences, from whatever operates on the 
body—climate, food, neighborhood, all the circumstances of the years of 
childhood and yonth, early solitude, first company,—all these have no 
small influence in making the imagination vivid and fiery, weak or strong, 
poor or rich. 

It is the problem of Education to preserve, strengthen and cultivate 
the imagination as nature has given it ; but at the same time not to forget 
that this faculty is useful only where the other mental powers are equally 
trained ; and that an unregulated, extravagant and ungovernable imagina- 
tion is liable to all manner of errors. It is therefore the province of 
Education to determine whether the imagination of each pupil is in need 
of awakening and stimulating, or of restraint. NIEMEYER. 





* From Barnard’s “ Educational Aphorisms and Suggestions.”’ 
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THE PRIZE POEM—A Dutatocve. 


CHARACTERS : 


Grant, Lang, Nortine, NINNY, AND OTDERS, school boys. 
Mr. Evesangars, teacher. 


ScexnE—A grove near the school house. Present—Grant and Lane. 


Grant. Prize given this afternoon, eh? Did you try for it? 
Lane. No, why should I? Did you? 

Grant. Yes, an epic, with Ninny for the hero! Ha, ha, ha! 

Lane (laughing). That'll take the prize sure! Give us a sample? 

Grant (recites with mock solemnity )— 

The twilight bow was rising, 
Rising and getting dim ; 

The dark below uprising, 
Lead-colored, sombre, grim— 

Lane. That isn’t epic metre. 

Grant. Who cares! It'll do for Ninny. 

( Recites :) Darkly the sullen cloud spread, 
Obscure the landscape grew ; 
Joy mingled with a vague dread, 
As near the place I drew. 

Lane. How did such a solemn ditty ever stray into your head? It’s 
as doleful as a crow in winter. 

Grant, That’s but the beginning of the dolefulness—Had enough ? 
Let’s go a-fishing. 

Lane. Oh no. We haven't time. Besides I want to hear how Ninay 
comes in. 

Grant. O that’s clear on towards the end. (Ninvxy and Norrie ap- 
proach). Here comes swell-head now—let’s pump him. He expects the 
prize ! 

Ninny (to Notting). Did you hear what that young lady said— 

Lane. Hush ! Grant’s reciting his prize poem. 

Grant (recites:) The house athwart the cloud stood, 

The shadows grew more deep : 
Foreboding ill, the vague mood 
Still on my mind did creep. 

Ninny (to Notting). Did you hear what that young lady at the gate 
said to the other— 

Notting. Bother the young lady! Listen to Grant. 

Grant (recites :) I strode along the pathway, 

; There was no light, no sound ; 
The windows glowered blackly, 
The heavy portal frowned. 
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Ninny. Pathway and blackly! What rhymes ! 

Grant (to Lane). Ninny’s criticising | ha, ha! (Enter other boys). 

Ninny. Say, Notting, did you hear what that young lady said as— 

Notting (angrily:) No, no. What did she say? You won't live long 
if you don’t tell it ! 

Ninny. She said, ‘‘ Look at that handsome young man!” Meaning 
me of course. 

i Notting. Humph ! 

Lane. Come, Grant, give us the rest of it. 

il Grant. I didn’t agree to recite it before a crewd. ( Slyly to Lanz)— 
quiz Ninny ! 

Lane. Go on, Grant, go on. It’s first rate. Isn’t it, Ninny ? 

Ninny. Well, yes,—pretty good—for Grant. 

Lane. Pretty good? 

Ninny. Why, yes, it'll do—but you can’t call it poetry. Grant hasn’t 
the head of a poet. He hasn’t the phrenological developments. ( Takes 
off his hat.) Now, just put your hand here on the bumps on my head. 

Lane. Just feel of ’em, Grant. They stand out like the lumps on the 
edge of a summer squash |! 

Ninny. That’s cdeality and sublimity. The phrenologists tell me that 
those bumps are the largest they ever saw. 

E Grant ( feeling of Ninny’s head.) Ideality and sublimity! Prodigious ! 
Ninny. That’s what makes me a poet. 








; All. O, ah! 
i Lane. Say, Ninny, did you get those bumps by cudgelling your 
brains ? 


Ninny. What an idea! Cudgelling my brains! Ha, ha! 
Lane. You'll get the prize, I suppose? 
Ninny. O yes. There’s no competition worthy the name. 
Grant. That was a deep piece, that last one of yours. 
Ninny. The Soulonia? Yes, some say that poem is equal to anything 
Tuprer ever wrote. ; 
Grant. Who’s the best poet in the school, Ninny ? 
Ninny. That’s not for me to say. 
4 Lane (derisively.) Modest merit! Ha, ha! You'll get the prize, Ninny. 
“i Ninny. And you are all envious of me because I will. That’s plain ! 
a ( Takes Nortine’s arm.) Come, Notting, let’s go. 
Notting (shakes Ninny off.) You're going that way, and I’m going this. 
Ninny (taking Notting’s arm again.) My way is any way you are going. 
He, he, he! I'll go with you. 
(Enter Mr. Evesanears, with a book in his hand. The boys 
touch their hats, and he responds. ) 
| Mr. Eyesanears. 1 believe I see present, young gentlemen, all the com- 
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petitors for the prize ; and as the hour is come, why should we not, at 
once, and without much ceremony, here under these classic shades, bestow 
the prize ? 

Ninny. Iam willing, Pd as lief receive it here as anywhere. 

Boys. Here, here! (All remove their hats.) 

Mr. Eyesanears. It gives me pleasure then, to say that the successful 
competitor is Harry Lane. 

Lane. Sir! ( The boys shout.) 

Ninny. Isn’t there—is there not some mistake, Sir ? 

Mr. Eyesanears. No mistake at all. (Hands the book to Harry.) 

Lane. Tome! I handed in no verses. 

Notting. But I did for you. You gave them to me long ago. 

Lane (in confusion). I—I—but I didn’t write them for a prize. (To 
Mr. E.)—Really, sir, I did not think that any verses of mine would be— 

Mr. Eyesanears. Let me congratulate you, Harry. Modesty accom- 
pames worth. (Boys applaud.) 

Ninny. It’s ashame. Eyesanears is no judge of poetry ! 





OCEANIC PHENOMENA. 


Er 
Tue Guir Srream. 


NTO the Atlantic ocean a mighty current issues from the Gulf of 
Mexico, flows north and east, skirts the western coasts of Europe and 
Africa, and at length returns whence it came, enclosing a great expanse, 
called the Sargasso sea, covered with sea-weeds so thickly matted as to 
impede navigation. This is the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. It is of an 
indigo-blue color, and easily distinguished from the adjoining waters. 
It contains an excessive proportion of saline matters, which produce its 
intense color, and render its action upon the copper sheathing of ships 
greater than that of other part of the ocean. Whence is this excess of 
salts derived? Sealed bottles thrown into the sea off western Africa are 
always found in the Gulf or its stream, thus proving the existence of an 
equatorial current. Along the extra tropical coast of Africa the annnal 
evaporation is nearly eighteen feet, and is far greater than the precipitation. 
The removal of this immense body of fresh water from the ocean 
leaves the remainder very salt, and this water is drawn into the equa- 
torial current, and by it emptied into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Gulf Stream is superficial. At the Narrows of Bemini it is thirty- 
swo miles broad ¢ at Hatteras, seventy-five miles. At the Narrows, its 
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depth, according to the U. S. Coast Survey, is three hundred and seventy 
fathoms, while off Hatteras, it is less than one-half that depth. Between 
the same points its velocity diminishes from four to three knots per hour. 
Its surface is roof-shaped. A large vessel floats with the current, but if 
a small boat be lowered, it will slide off to the east or west, as the vessel 
happens to be on the eastern or western side of the stream. This peculiar 
form accounts for the condition of the Sargasso sea, which is covered with 
sea-weed, logs and other drift, from the inner declivity of the roof. 


ORIGIN OF THE GULF STREAM. 


Although nearly one hundred years have elapsed since its discovery, the 
forces producing this current are only partially understood. The earlier 
philosophers readily explained its phenomena, by regarding it as the outlet 
of the Mississippi and Amazon ; but its volume is three thousand times as 
great as that of the water thrown out from these rivers, and. it is salt, 
while they are fresh. The hypothesis which has obtained the greatest 
acceptation among nautical men is that of Dr. Franklin, which views the 
Gulf Stream as the escape of waters which have been forced by the trade 
winds into the Gulf of Mexico, through the Carabian Sea. It supposes 
a higher level in the Gulf than elsewhere in the ocean, and Major Rennell 
compares the current to “an immense river, descending from a higher 
level into a plain.” Were it true, as assumed, that the Gulf is higher than 
any point of the stream, and that the latter flowed over a plane, inclined 
downward to the north, this hypothesis could hardly account for its pecu- 
liar characteristics. The Niagara flows into Lake Ontario from a greater 
elevation, but instead of retaining its character in passing through the 
lake, it spreads over the surface, mingles with the great body, and is lost. 
Winds do occasionally mass the water to a greater height on one side of a 
sea than on the other ; but this occurs usually only in shallow basins, never 
in deep waters, except through the influence of terrific cyclones. The 
gentle trade-winds are incapable of permanently raising the level of the 
Gulf : besides, when water is massed by the winds, it does not escape by 
a channel or marked current, but diffuses itself over the surface as rapidly 
as possible. 

The assumed descent is at variance with facts ; the Gulf of Mexico is 
not at a higher level than the Atlantic. The courses of sealed bottles, 
already noted, prove that water from other parts of the ocean seek the Gulf 
or its stream. At the very time when the Gulf Stream is rushing out 
with the greatest force, currents from the north pole (some of them sub- 
marine, and so uninfluenced by the wind), are moving southwards, seeking 
the Gulf ; one underruns the Stream, the other passes between it and our 
coast. The great equatorial current sweeps across the ocean and empties 
into the same higher level. Had not observation shown that no appre 
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ciable difference exists, we might infer that the sea-level is elevated beyond 
that of the Gulf. The Stream itself, so far from descending, flows up 
hill. Its bed is an inclined plane, ascending northwards, ten inches per 
mile. 

Maury’s hypothesis is more satisfactory. Let us imagine, a globe as 
large as the earth and covered with water about two hundred fathoms 
deep, to avoid radiation and to preserve a constant temperature through- 
out the mass There would then be absence of winds and currents. Let 
the water at the tropics suddenly become oil to a depth of one hundred 
fathoms. The equilibrium is disturbed, and currents are produced. The 
oil, in an unbroken sheet, flows to the poles, while the water, in an under- 
current, tends to the equator. Let the water become oil at the equator, 
and the oil water at the poles, the currents will then be constant. If the 
globe revolves on its axis, from west to east, the oil will move on a spiral 
turning to the east, and the water on a spiral turning to the west. Let 
the surface of this globe conform to that of the earth, the currents would 
be interrupted or thrown from their course, and in some places there would 
be greater velocity than in others. We find this hypothesis, which is 
substantially the same as that adopted by Sir Charles Lyell, fully sustained 
by facts. The warm water of the tropics, and the cold of the poles, 
maintain a system of currents which are analogous to those of the oil and 
water on the hypothetical globe. Heat, therefore, is the force which pro- 
duces the Gulf Stream. 

Many, among them those who hold to the higher level of the Mexican 
Gulf, have asserted that the Stream is deflected to the east by the Nan- 
tucket Shoals, and the shores of the United States. These influences are 
insufficient, though they may have some effect. The Grand Banks of 
Newfoundlané are encroaching upon it, and deflecting it more suddenly. 
The increased bulk of the polar currents pushes it 5° farther south in 
winter than in summer. Conformation of coasts and conditions of the 
ocean do exert some influence, hut not enough to explain the peculiarity 
of its course. This approximates as closely as may be to the arc of a 
great circle, and is very nearly that which would be taken by a cannon 
ball fired from the Straits of Bemini to the British Isles. This course, 
therefore, is entirely due to the earth’s diurnal rotation, and the influences, 
before referred to, can produce in it only slight variations. 


EFFECT OF THE GULF STREAM UPON CLIMATES. 


Off the Grand Banks the Gulf Stream is 9° warmer than the adjoining 
waters, and it frequently enters the Bay of Biscay, in mid-winter, 5° 
warmer than the waters of the Bay. The quantity of heat daily radiated 
from the Gulf Stream is sufficient to raise the whole atmosphere of Eng- 
land and France from 32° to 76°. As it crosses 40° north latitude, it 
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flares out and covers the ocean with heated water for many leagues. It does 
not move so rapidly now as before, but it dispenses its warmth more freely. 
Every western wind carries heat to Europe, rendering the climate of the 
western shores of that continent more genial than that of corresponding 
latitades on the American coast. In England and Ireland snow rarely 
occurs, and the thermometer seldom falls below 32°. While Labrador is 
covered with ice, Ireland is covered with verdure ; while the harbor of St. 
Johns, N. F., is closed by ice until early summer, the harbor of Liverpool, 
thongh 2° further north, is always open. Scott tells us that in the Ork- 
neys, lat. 60°, the ponds are never frozen in winter; in France and 
Spain fruits of the warm temperate zones can be cultivated: and Nor- 
way would be uninhabitable were it not for the happy influence of the 
Stream. 

The influence of this current is felt even at its source. From the con- 
formation of the land, the ézerra caliente of Mexico is naturally the hottest 
and most pestilential climate in the world. It is preserved fr»m desolation 
by this wonderful stream. The waters of the great equatorial current, 
when they enter the Caribbean sea, are 4° colder than those of the Gulf 
Stream where they issue from the Narrows of Bemini. Maury estimates 
the heat, thus carried off daily, to be sufficient to raise mountains of iron 
from zero to the melting point, and to produce a continuous stream of 
melted metal equal in bulk to the waters daily discharged by the 
Mississippi. 

Sailors call the Gulf Stream the “great weather breeder” of the 
Atlantic. It certainly does exert a strange influence upon rotatory 
storms. Gales, that arose on the African coast as far down as 15° north 
latitude, have been shown by log-books to make for the Stream and go 
with it to Zurope. In 1848 a frightful hurricane, which began a thousand _ 
miles south-east, moved directly to the Stream, and after reaching it, 
traveled with it for many days, although the course was opposite to that 
it should have taken. The “Gulf-storms” are usually terrific. One, 
mentioned in nautical works, drove the Stream back to its sources, and 
piled the water in the Gulf to a height of thirty feet. A vessel, which 
attempted to ride it out, found herself, at its close, high up on the dry 
land, and discovered that she had let go her anchor among the tree-tops 
of Ellictt’s Key. In the hurricane of 1780, which commenced at Bar- 
badoes, huge rocks were torn from the sea-bottom, seven fathoms down, 
and cast ashore ; forts were dismantled, and their heavy guns were tossed 
about as nothing: twenty thousand persons lost their lives, and fifty 
vessels were driven ashore on the Bermudas. A few months ago a storm 
passed over the Bahamas, and destroyed three thousand lives. The 
disasters to the San Francisco, Central America, and Evening Star, were 
caused by such storms. 
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EFFECT ON COMMERCE. 


One hundred years ago voyagers from Europe hither, guessed rather 
than calculated their longitude, and it was accounted a good guess if, when 
bound for New York, a ship ran into Boston. The voyage then was twice 
as long as now, for navigators were continually thrown out of their reck- 
oning. In 1770, when Doctor Franklin was in London, a memorial was 
presented to the Board of Trade, stating that the Falmouth packets 
were generally a fortnight longer in going to Boston, than the London 
vessels were in going to Providence. As the route to Providence was 
longer than the other, Dr. Franklin was much puzzled. He had recourse 
to Capt. Folger, a Nantucket whaler, who informed him that the Gulf 
Stream caused the difference. The Providence captains knew and avoided 
it: but the Falmouth captains were ignorant of its existence, and were 
often driven back sixty or seventy miles per day. Capt. Folger marked 
out its course, and Dr. Franklin had it engraved. This discovery, which 
for political reasons was not made known until 1790, had a marked influ- 
ence upon the commerce of the Northern States. The warm climate of 
the stream was a refuge from winter storms, and rendered the northern 
coasts almost as accessible in winter as in summer. The voyage from 
Europe to the northern ports was shortened nearly one-half, while that to 
southern ports remained about the same. The effect was soon visible. 
In 1769 the Carolinas exported more than all New England, and more 
than twice as much as New York. In 1796 the exports of New York 
were double those of Carolina, and its imports were thirty times as great. 





Wauen I walk in the woods, I am reminded that a wise purveyor has 
been there before me ; my most delicate experience is typified there. I 
am struck with the pleasing friendships and unanimities of nature, as ~ 
when the lichen on the trees takes the form of their leaves. In the most 
stupendous scenes you will ‘see delicate and fragile features, as slight 
wreaths of vapor, dew-lines, feathery sprays, which suggest a high refine- 
ment, a noble blood and breeding, as it were. It is not hard to account 
for elves and fairies ; they represent this light grace, this ethereal gentility. 
Bring a spray from the wood or a crystal from the brook, and place it on 
your mantle, and your household ornaments will seem plebeian beside its 
nobler fashion and bearing. It will wave superior there, as if used to a 
more refined and polished circle. It has a salute and a response to all 
your enthusiasm and heroism. * THoreav. 
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Respect Due To Popits. 


a the school room the teacher may and should command the respect 

of his pupils. Naturally and properly, he is master. He has the 
strong arm; they, the weak. But their weakness should not occasion in 
him a disrespect for them. In most cases the intentions of teachers are 
good. Yet there is danger of their coming, unconsciously, to disregard 
the dignity and rights of pupils. This they do, sometimes in consequence 
of a lack of consideration, but more often from the mistaken notion that 
to do evil rather than good, is the pupil’s natural disposition. That judg- 
ment is false which says: Being human, he is naturally disposed to be 
malevolent rather than benevolent. ; 

He may be tempted to be malevolent—trained to be so. But originally 
he is benevolent. His natural instinct is to respect and love his teacher. 
Insubordination need never to exist in school. It never does exist apart 
from harshness and injustice. The pupil is that being who is created in 
the image of God. In him, inseparably, is the unconscious self-respect of 
a being thus fashioned. The sense of a personal existence, and of a certain 
sole-accountability to the Divine power, stirs within him. A noble sense 
of self-preservation is ready to show itself in deeds and words of gratitude 
to one who treats him kindly, and to manifest opposition to him who would 
do him an injury. 

There is a love of liberty, an impatience of restraint, an irrepressible 
buoyancy of spirit, a nature that chafes at the complicated network of 
school proprieties. There is beside a keen perception of motives and 

“penetration of character ; a quick sense of justice, ignoring expediency. 
How can his naturalness perceive the necessity or propriety of the numer- 
ous mechanical rules that hedge him round? Such a restless, careless, 
thoughtless being must needs be faulty. But his transgressions are oftener 
the result of infirmities, than of vicious propensities. "Wickedness sleeps 
within him. Under the kindest treatment he will often de wrong, but 
rarely with deliberate intention. Upbraid him for his errors, and he will 
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rebel. Remind him of them coldly, and he will look up in an indifferent, 
inattentive way. Convince him, in kindness, and acknowledgment and 
repentance will leap forth : humanity floods its gateways at the touch of 
tational kindness. 

We began with the truism that the teacher should command the 
respect of his pupils. We meant not the show merely, but the reality. 
The simple and certain way to command their respect, is to respect them. 





Out or Scoot. 


bs most of the States the law is careful to prescribe the qualifications 
which a teacher should possess before entering upon the teachers’ duties. 
And officials are commissioned to see to it that candidates for the “high 
vocation” possess the qualifications required, and demonstrate their fitness for 
the work, before they are permitted to assume its responsibilities. Whether 
school officers always have the ability and honesty to license deserving 
teachers only, and to advise all undeserving candidates to seek some 
occupation better adapted to their character and mental calibre, it is not 
now our purpose to inquire. The zeal or negligence of the executors of 
the law does not effect the purpose and intent of the makers of the law. 

Normal schools have been established, and liberal appropriations made 
to improve the condition and efficiency of teachers. Earnest men like 
Manr and Page, and a thousand others, have labored zealously for the 
same object ; and books almost without number have been published for 
the teacher’s guidance while in the school. But there seems to be a 
strange lack of concern about the teacher out of school,—especially on 
the part of the teachers themselves. This indifference we consider a serious - 
damage to the profession ; and it is, not unfrequently, the indirect cause 
of the disesteém—not to say disrespect—which the teacher experiences and 
attributes to a popular contempt for his calling. 

Of all working men, the teacher has the advantage in leisure for read- 
ing and general culture, and he is justly expected to be “ posted” on all 
the important questions of the day. Yet how often are such expectations 
disappointed, and the teacher’s knowledge found, at best, to be like ancient 
coins, though of intrinsic worth perhaps, yet not of the stamp that is 
current among men. He may be successful in the school room, but, out 
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of school, be wholly unprepared to meet his equals and superiors on the 
common ground of social intercourse. 

This degrades him ; and it is still worse, when, as is often the case, he 
carries with him into society the air of high authority and superior wisdom 
which he almost inevitably acquires with his pupils. 

Against this natural weakness the teacher should strive with all his 
might. He should feel that wisdom is not all bound up in books, and 
know that many a man who may have read but little, who is ignorant of 
Geometry, and knows little of Science, may, really and practically, be his 
superior in intelligence and education. He should go abroad and see for 
himself what is going on in the world. He should make himself familiar 
with the great political questions of the times ; and, in all things that 
pertain to enlightenment and progress, keep abreast, if not in advance of 
the popular current about him. 

Thus by healthful mental and physical exercise, by association with men 
and women, he will counteract the influences of the school room, and not 
only become better fitted for his duties there, but for his not less important 
duties outof school. 





A Rare Case or CovuracGe. 


E are gratified to find that one Educational Journal, besides the 

American EpucationzL Montaty, has at last found a book which is 
not entirely perfect. We congratulate the Ohio Educational Monthly upon 
having made this important discovery. For a long time that excellent 
monthly has treated its readers to well written commendations of “ most 
excellent books.” So fortunate has been the Ohio editor, in common 
with the editors of all our other Educational Journals, in receiving for 
Teriew only unexceptionably good books, that we began tovhope that our 
enterprising Publishers had turned a cold shoulder and a deaf ear to the 
army of dunces and pretenders who beset all respectable publishers. 

But finally our contemporary has reviewed a book which is not expected 
to produce a “radical innovation.” It does not bear marks of “ original 
and philosophical method.” It does not give, “on every page, evidence of 
the competency and ability of the author.” It is not “an exhaustive and 
thorough discussion.” His “ examination of the work” does not “ disclose 
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a high degree of excellence.” It does not “ supply a long felt need.” It is 
not “destined to supersede all others,” nor is it “certain to be used and 
appreciated by every teacher in the land.” In this rare case none of the 


favorite superlatives are used. 

That there may be no misapprehension, we reprint exactly what the 
Ohio reviewer has had the good sense and rare courage to publish : 

“Tne Teacner’s Instirute ; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. 
By Wuuax B. Fowie. We took up this book expecting to find some- 
thing new and valuable. We lay it down wondering why it was pub- 
lished. It contains, it is true, many valuable hints, but it takes some 
patience to find them, and, when found, it happens that the best are not 
new. Nearly every chapter has at least one ‘familiar hint,’ to wit, that 
the author has published a book on the subject under consideration, and this 
‘hint’ is not unfrequently drawn out into a pretty full description or 
defense of such book, with the assurance that it is superior to all other 
books of the kind published! We muster up the courage to suggest 
mildly, that when teachers buy ‘familiar hints,’ they do not care to pay 
for the author’s opinions of his own productions. Several of the lectures 
included in the volume, were prepared more than twenty years ago, and 
the ‘hints’ they contain are decidedly behind the profession. Among 
these lectures (and the best, by the way) is one on ‘The Monitorial 
System,’ which he calls the ‘only invention of the nineteenth century.’ 
He affirms that the system in his hands, and in the hands of others, was 
eminently successful, and surprise is expressed that it has not been generally 
adopted. We are informed that his book on this subject ‘is not now to 
be found,’ and so are favored with a few extracts. We regret to see the 
imprint of so excellent a house on so poor a book.” 


There ! does not the writer of the above paragraph, after perpetrating 
this candid criticism, experience the emotions of the real hero ? 

Why should not every reviewer always “muster up the courage” to 
tell the truth about books? Readers have a right to expect the trath, 
and we think that they emphatically demand it. What do reviewers fear ? 
The leading publishers of American school books are gentlemen of 
education and conscience. They expect that only really excellent books 
will have large and lasting demand. When they are misled into the 
publication of inferior books, they should be told of it. It is for their 
profit to know the demerits of their publications, so that they may revise 
and improve them. They do not appreciate the usual wholesale and 
indiscriminate bespattering of compliments upon their publications. 

We owe it to our readers, to our writers of school books, to the pub- 
lishers, and to the cause of education, to commend only such books as are 
worthy of commendation, aad to criticise unworthy books intelligently and 
fearlessly. 
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A Scnoot Music Book WantTep. 


HERE is much need, in our schools, of a new music book. It should 
contain both sacred and secular pieces in due proportion—the sacred 
music for opening and closing exercises, and the secular for other occasions. 
The selections of music and words should be such as to make every 
page available and popular. It is unnecessary to ask parents to accept 
the burden of two music books: one of the proper character would 
answer every purpose. 

Some person of the requisite musical ability and sound judgment should 
undertake the task of preparing such a work. There will be no difficulty 
in obtaining a publisher for it ; and profit to the compiler, and great good 
to pupils and teachers, would be inevitable. 





A Few Worps. 


HE Awertcan Epvcationat Monraty, now beginning its Fourra 
Votvme, has safely passed its experimental period, and taken a place 
among the permanent and successful enterprises of the age. 

At the outset, many friends of the cause had reasonable doubts of its 
success. The indifference of teachers, generally, to the claims of Teachers’ 
Journals, had been painfully apparent ; while the struggles of the State 
Educational Journals, and their frequent appeals for financial aid, gave 
little encouragement to a new and independent venture in the same field. 

The projectors of the Axerican Epvcationan Moytuty had a keen 
conception of the obstacles before them. They knew that they hed much 
to overcome, and much to learn from experience. But they felt welj 
assured that the right kind of Educational Journal would be rightly 
appreciated. The event has sustained their estimate of the appreciation 
of American Educators. 

The Monruty has attained a circulation greater than that of any similar 
journal in the world, and probably greater than the combined circulation 
of all the other Educational monthlies in America. No effort will be 
spared to improve its character and usefulness. 


Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STANDARD OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


R. EDITOR—Have we anything deserving the name, “ Standard 
of English Pronunciation ?” 

A standard, in the ordinary use of the term, is a fixed and sure guide by 
which to determine size, form, fitness, propriety, ete. All human notions 
of merit and demerit, of propriety and impropriety, are comparative. 
Each must have some standard of comparison. Where is the standard of 
English pronunciation? What is it? 

A few years since, I heard a popular speaker say “chas'tisement.” I 
supposed it a lapsus lingua, and gave it no further heed. Soon afterward, 
I heard it repeated, and called the speaker's attention to it. He replied, 
“Oh, that is quite the prevalent pronunciation now; and so we have 
adver'tisement, instead of advertise'ment, as formerly.” 

“ But how is this?” I asked, and was answered, “Oh, it has come to 
be the usage, and usace makes the law in such cases, you know |” 

I replied ; “there should be and are some laws over which usage has no 
control. No usage can make three times two to be seven.” 

“Very true! but three times two is an arithmetical expression, and 
arithmetic is one of the exact sciences ; while pronunciation belongs to 
grammar, and grammar is not one of the exact sciences, and never will 
be.” 

Now grammar will not be an exact science so long as teachers ignore 
the few principles that have been made known in regard to language, and 
especially those which relate to the pronunciation of words. Of these 
principles, I put first, the laws of Euphony. Now, in changing from 
chastise'ment to chas'tisement, the change is from that which is euphonious 
to that which is decidedly unpleasant [kakophonous], as will be perceived 
by repeating the word a few times each way. 

The second principle violated, is this: “The suffix, ment, when joined to 
a verb root, ending in e, does not change the accent‘ of the root.” For- 
merly there were no exceptions to this ; but now we must add, except when 
it follows advertise and chastise. So by this change we have gained an 
exception to a principle. 

The third principle violated is—‘“The derivatives of verb-roots usually 
follow the accents of the roots.” By this change, we have an exception 
to this principle, also. Thus: 

advertise’ chastise’ 
adverti’ser chastiser 
advertised chasti’sed 
advertisement chas'tisement 

This last exception doubles the task of learning to pronounce the words 
derived from advertise and chastise. 

Language has its fixed laws, and they are ezact laws also; and they 
are as enduring as the laws of mathematics. But they must be better 
known and respected, or the pronunciation of language will be at 
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‘the caprice of accident and ignorance. Teachers should study them and 
teach them. It will not do to assume that a certain dictionary is the 
standard, so long as the author of that dictionaryeassumes that usage 
makes the law, and this usage is the result of caprice. I asked Mr. Cobb 
how these and other similar wrong pronunciations started and came so 
rapidly into use. He replied, “‘ Because, at first, one fool uttered them and 
another heard him.” 

I do not object to changing the pronunciation of a word, when by so 
doing we obtain an easier pronunciation. A change may sometimes ke 
made for the sake of euphony ; and also when by it the exceptions to a 
rule shall be made less. D. H. Crurrenven. 





EDUCATION IN OREGON. 


R. EDITOR—The occasion of the annual meeting of the State 

Teachers’ Association here, in Oregon city, affords me an oppor- 

tunity of reporting to your readers the condition and prospects of Educa- 
tion in this State. 

This city or village is one of the oldest in Oregon. It is situated on 
the Falls of the Willamette (Willam'et) River, twenty miles above its 
junction with the Columbia, and one hundred and ten miles from the 
Pacific ocean. The water power here is immense, and several important 
manufacturing establishments have drawn hither a wide-awake population 
of about three thousand. The location is wild and romantic, both with 
the foaming cascade in this beautiful river, and with the immense wall of 
black magnesian lava which flanks its Eastern limits. So much for the 
locality of this Convention. In regard to the people, it is eulogy enough 
to say that they welcomed the Association with open doors and unlimited 
hospitality. 

The number of teachers assembled was about fifty, and they represented 
regions wide and far remote. By the great Columbia they came down 
from the Dalles, from Umatilla, and from Wallawalla. Up the rivers 
they came, from Astoria and from Portland. From the rich valley of the 
Umpqua far to the south, and from the magnificent valley of the Wil- 
lamette, they came from Eugene, Albany, Lebanon and Salem. Some 
hailed from the mountain towns of the Cascades, and some from the Coast 
Range and the Sea-side. Many were thus assembled who had never met 
before. Their greetings were the more cordial for their isolations ; and 
their sessions, although opened with timidity, grew in earnestness and 
interest until the end. The Association held sessions during three days, 
(from Tuesday, the 31st of July, to Thursday, the 2d of Aug.,) and the 
time was crowded with addresses, debates, and business, to a degree which 
indicates that Oregon is indeed one of the States of the Union, and 
on her way to knowledge and power. 

The chairman of the Convention, by unanimous assent, was the Rev. G. 
H. Atkinson, D. D., a gentleman who came early hither, and has always 
been among the foremost in the educational as well as the religious 
interests of his adopted State. Another distinguished member of the 
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Convention was Bishop Scott, of the Episcopal Church, a native of 
Alabama, and a successful teacher as well as Bishop. 

The several themes of discussion show a wide range, viz., Origin of 
Numbers, introduced by C. H. Mattoon ; Mental Arithmetic, by M. A. 
Pearson ; Female Education, by Hon. J. Q. Thornton ; Moral Instruc- 
tion, by Bishop T. F. Scott, D. D.; Geometry, by O. S. Frambes ; 
Geography, by W. D. Nichols ; History, by the Chairman of the Con- 
vention ; Phonography, by Lieut. Waymire; Duties of Parent and 
Teacher, by S. W. King; Elocution, by J. G. Deardorf; Physical 
Education, by Dr. Fiske. 

The evenings were occupied chiefly by Lectures, viz., Wednesday 
evening, Botanic Types, by your Correspondent ; Thursday evening, Pro- 
gress in Scientific, Discovery, by Rev. Dr. Wythe, President of the 
Willamette University. Interesting Nssays were also read by Misses 
Pearson, Kelley, and Devoir. 

The most important matter which occupied the attention of the Con- 
vention, was the framing of a School Law for-the State, to be laid before 
the next ensuing Legislative Assembly, for their consideration and sanction. 
A Committee, of which Hon. J. Q. Thornton is Chairman, has this matter 
in charge. A Code of Laws was reported by them, discussed, modified, 
and finally accepted by the Convention ;—a Code of superior excellence, 
which, if enacted by the law-makers, and made the statutes of the 
State, will render this Convention ever memorable, and secure to Oregon 
a system of Free Schools of the greatest attainable usefulness. 

This Code provides for a “ State Superintendent of Public Instruction.” 
Hitherto the Governor has acted in this capacity. It also provides for 
County Superintendents, and for City Superintendents. Boards of Examin- 
ation, for the State, for each County and City, are ordained, whereof the 
Superintendents are, severally, President. It is the special prerogative of 
these Boards to examine and license candidates for the office of teacher. 
The County Board may grant license to teach, each for its own County, 
one year. The State Board may grant Diplomas of two grades, both 
applicable to the whole State ; the lower entitling the recipient to teach 
one year in schools of a certain grade, while the higher is unlimited both 
in time and place. Such a document is calculated to dignity the profession. 
It truly realizes the original European idea of a Diploma, possessing, in 
fact, and not merely in name, “immunities and privileges ;” and that Board 
which has power to confer such a Diploma, is, in fact, the State University. 
Well for the people if such a body corporate may be secured against the 
sorruptions of party politics. 

The Essay on Female Education, mentioned above, and the subsequent 
discussion, indicated opinions in favor of one and the same course of study 
for boys and girls, and adverse to the separation of the sexes in any 
part of the course. In accordance with this opinion was a resolution, 
subsequently offered and voted, that “the sexes should not be separated 
in schools from the Primary to the University.” 

The report on Moral Instruction elicited a very spirited discussion. In 
this report the Rev. Bishop took occasion to remark that “ in- view of the 
alarming increase of crime in our land, especially in those portions of it 
Where common school instruction is carried to the highest degree of per- 
fection (meaning New England, of course), therefore resolved, that it is 
expedient that the Bible should be read daily, its precepts explained and 
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enforced, and worship held morning and evening, by every member of the 
school,” &c. The report was understood by some to be a pill of secession- 
ism, sugar-coated. lts adoption was opposed by Judge Thornton and 
others, who denounced the preamble as a slander, and the resolution as 
impracticable. Both were finally rejected by the Convention, and in lieu 
thereof, a clause in favor of the use of the Bible in the Common Schools, 
was entered among the resolutions engrossed for publication. 

A wholesome rivalry exists between Oregon and California. A new 
Geography (Clark’s), has recently been published in the latter State, 
wherein California is assumed as the initial point, and a disproportionately 
large space allotted to its description. An agent presents this book in 
the Convention, and asks for it the endorsement and adoption of the 
Teachers cf Oregon. Murmurs arise, and hard words escape, accusing 
the sister State of arrogating half the world to herself in that book, and 
complaining of some sad deficiencies there in the geography and history 
of Oregon. Finally, a committee of one is appointed to remonstrate with 
the author, and promise acceptance only in case that he so revise his book 
as to give to Oregon as conspicuous a place therein as to California. 

Yours, &c., A. Woop. 





WHIPPING IN SCHOOL. 


R. EDITOR—The author of “ Shallow Theorists,” in a late number of 

the Monraty, says: “If we consider the conditions under which the 

rod is used in school, we shall see that the cases of indiscriminate whipping 
must needs be certain and frequent.” 

Are teachers so inordinately unjust and passionate that they deserve 
this sweeping declaration? There are very many eminent teachers who 
are in favor of using the rod in extreme cases, but does it by any means 
follow that they whip frequently or indiscriminately ? 

He says further that “ reason exists in the pupil,” and that this reason 
“instinctively insists on being respected ;” therefore they must be reached 
through their reason only. Nothing can be truer, and it follows simply 
that whipping, when necessary, (and it is sometimes necessary), must be 
administered reasonably. He fears that this is an impracticable mode of 
treating the subject. I can not see why, unless teachers as a class, are the 
slaves of passion. If they are, the objection holds equally against all 
punishments. In reaching pupils by reason, he says it can only be done when 
neither pupil nor teacher is in a passion, and only when the teacher feels 
kindly towards the pupil. This is the true theory in all punishment, and 
there is no reason why the feelings of a teacher, who occasionally uses the 
rod, should be any different on witnessing a transgression of his laws than 
they would be if he never made use of it. And if in the one case he can 
wait until his own passions and those of his pupils have subsided, so he 
can in the other. A teacher can whip a pupil as dispassionately as he 
would punish him in any other way; and we have never known such whip- 
ping to arouse feelings of resentment and dislike any more than other 
punishments. The writer counts to-lay among his warmest friends those 
whom he.has punished with the rod. B. B. H, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


NITED STATES.—AH the Northern States, from Maine to 


California, have enjoyed, in the past twelve months, a remarkable 
Educational year. The Educational thermometer has been high. More 
children have been in attendance at the Public Schools than ever before. 
College Classes have been unusually large. Academies and Private 
Schools have flourished. New Schools have been established, while 
endowments of new Professorships have followed each other in rapid 
succession. Connecticut :—Yale College catalogue represents 30 students 
in Theology ; 26 in Law ; 122 in Philosophy and Arts; 500 undergra- 
duates ; aggregate, 709. There are fifty instructors. The Library 
contains 77,500 volumes, besides many pamphlets. New York :—The 
last Legislature passed an Act providing for the establishment of four 
additional State Normal Schools. Now every village in the State claims 
to be the best location for one of the four new Schools. The Commis- 
sioners appointed to decide upon the locations are puzzled. Why not 
satisfy every village, by inducing the next Legislature to provide for 
enough additional Normal Schools to give each village one? Kuvesron : 
—Superintendent Abbott’s Report exhibits an average attendance at the 
Public Schools of over 91 per cent. This probably is the highest average 
attendance in the State. Kingston has a High School, and five prepara- 
tory Schools. New York Crry :—The Board of Education has decided 
to appropriate $2,522,000 for the support of the Schools in 1867. New 
Jersey :—Rutger’s College is doing well. The classes are unusually 
large. The corps of Professors has been strengthened by Rey. Jacob 
Cooper, Ph. D., in the Greek Chair ; Col. Kellogg, of the U. S. Army, 
in the Scientific School, and F. C. VanDyck, as tutor in Chemistry. The 
College Grammar School is flourishing under its new Principal, Rev. 
Alexander McKelvey. A Military Company has beer organized in the 
College. Daily drills are under the direction of Col. Kellogg. District 
or CoLumpia :-—For the 16,000 school-children in Washington, the city 
owns but one School House, and that has been recently built. For other 
school rooms it hires halls, large rooms, carpenters’ shops—any place 
where benches and desks can be put. Unable to find accommodation for 
all, it has between 2,000 and 3,000 children continually waiting for their. 
turn to be admitted to the privileges of a common-school education. 
Onto :—Oberlin College has an attendance of 1,145 students. There is 
a telegraph line of thirty miles, fur the exclusive use of the College. 
Mrynesora :-—The corner stone of the first State Normal School was laid 
at Winona, Oct. 19th, with great ceremony. Mississiprt :—The State 
University has over two hundred students on its roll. Terms are easy, 
$50, or if you please, nothing. Throughout the Sovrnern Srares, gener- 
ally, Schools are not flourishing. The effects of the war is still apparent, 
while the short Cotton crop is disastrous to the reorganization of the 
Schools. In these States there are 975 Freedmen’s schools, with 1,405 
teachers, and 90,778 pupils. About one-third of these schools, and more 
than half the teachers have been supported by the American Freedmen’s 
and Union Commission, and its branches. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


State. Names. Post Offices. 
. eer eee Wey. PWT SNAG So. soe ok ce cece Brunswick. 
New Hampshire... Rev. R. M. Sargent, (Sec. B. Education), Farmington. 
Vermont......... J. S. Adams, . 6s “ .. Burlington. 
Massachusetts... ..Joseph White, $ ° Ti etihied Boston. 
Connecticut....... D. C. Gillman, 523 3 “ . New Haven. 
Rhode Island..... ncn tre ty oe, ee RE ETE EE Providence. 
Now Tete ec 5 cS Pe MT, 66k ohn hei. cade aes Albany. 
New Jersey....... ee ES ae eee shee Soke. gaan Trenton. 
Pennsylvania......W. P. Wickersham, .............2.00: Millersville. 
Delaware.........S. M. Harrington, (Sec. State, Zz off. Supt.), Dover. 
Maryland ........ Eh, WO ONES Chnden nes Hoel Sh She sc Baltimere. 
West Virginia. ... William R. White,.................00- Wheeling. 
Ohio a2. Pat SOMMUIRWORTIN Ss 50 EN! ae iss eee Columbus. 
ics Sy I Ed 0k d0 0% o Cade Selah ovdesabes Lansing. 
a, eT Ses SOE. Daly netiew ade adware cad Indianopolis. 
i ee eee Newton Bateman, : .... 205.5 ci cee dese Springfield. 
Wisconsin........ oe 0 rere rere Madison. 
Towers oa. s. 3% i Eee oe EE ee Des Moines. 
Minnesota ........D. Blakely, (Sec. State, ex off. Supt.), ..... St. Paul. 
ee REE ERTLE Addison C. Gibbs, Gov. “ Wii gwale lad Salem. 
Galifornia:: 232:.054 " depeas thew ne, REECE ETE LET TTT San Francisco. 
pe Re ee REAP Si. eels. HSUUR BESS Manhattan. 
Kentucky........ Daniel Stevenson, .'.......ccccceesccecs Frankfort. 
Missouri......... cc | err ee eee ...defferson City. 
Louisiana ........ Res, BAe BURRESS . 250: 6ob 2ld aie on VS New Orleans. 
Nevadla sis. 05..0% Gis So WW ARUA CA) sis BS c'ediheted gets Carson City. 
ee i RN 5 oa sd Rk LS Boise City. 


MEXICO.—In the lower American latitudes the Educational thermo- 
meter rapidly sinks. Education among the masses is almost unknown. 
Maximillian, on becoming Emperor, made a magnificent programme of 
what he intended to do for Education. It is proved that the education of 
a people is a difficult achievement—more easily talked about than done, 
ou the Mexican plateau as elsewhere. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Thronughout the entire Continent, Education 
has little to boast of. In some of the States sincere and earnest efforts 
have been made in behalf of popular instruction. New Granapa has 
Lancasterian Schools here and there. About one in seventy-five of the 
children are receiving primary instruction. VeENerzveta is content with its 
few Colleges, so called, and High Schools. The light shines only on the 
hill tops. One in 115 is permitted to enjoy glimpses of intellectual 
day. Ecvpor, Perv, and Cams, would do better if they could. The 
vexed and complicated question of how they are to be ruled, prevents 
them from developing their excellent Educational plans. Brazu. claims 
to give instruction—for nothing—to all her population. Whether what 
is given is worth much more than is charged for it, we cannot yet decide. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—A legal section was opened during October, in 
King’s College, (Univ. of London); also, Winter evening classes for those 
who could not attend in the day—The Chair of Moral Philosophy, in 
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Cambridge is not yet filled. The dispute between orthodox and radical 
thinkers waxes hot. M. Martineau has. been rejected because of his free- 
thinking : but only, it is believed, that one even more radical may obtain 
the position. The professorship is of little pecuniary value, £130 per 
annum.—The scheme of middle class education in London promises to be 
successful. £54,103 have been subscribed : of which £46,221 have been 
paid—The Educational Institute of Scorzanp held its annual meeting on 
Sept. 22d. A memorial was presented from the Associations of Glasgow 
and Paisley, urging the propriety of appointing a traveling agent, to visit 
teachers in all parts of the country, so as to promote union of view and 
action in the profession—The certified Science Teachers, of England, have 
formed an Association. 

FRANCE.—Owing to the want of funds, the new School Bill has been 
laid over for another year. The principal objects of the bill were, “To 
encourage the Iccal authorities in making primary instruction gratuitous ; 
to diminish the number of mixed schools, by lowering the number of 
inhabitants above which boys and girls must be taught separately ; to 
improve the condition of assistant masters ; and to give to female teachers 
the same security for a fixed minimum of income as male teachers already 
enjoy.”—The desertion of the upper classes in the Colleges and Lyceums, 
is again calling attention. In the Charlemagne Lyceum a class begins 
with seventy-one ; in the following year it dwindles to fifty, and ends with 
seventeen. The diploma, bachelor of sciences, can be obtained by any one 
who passes the required examination, without any reference to where he 
obtained his knowledge. The students therefore leave the higher classes, 
and employ private tutors. 

PRUSSIA.—On the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of Bopp’s 
first work on Comparative Philology, the Royal Academy of Berlin 
established a Bopp foundation, with $5,810, to encourage the study of 
Sanscrit Philology, and the comparative philology of the Indo-European 
languages. The Academy holds the funds, but M. Bopp is to decide the 
particular mode of applying the annual proceeds. 

AUSTRIA.—In Vienna the Established Church has succeeded in 
defeating an excellent project of the Civic authorities, looking to the defi- 
ciency of the schools, and the imperfect mode of instructior. It was 
wished to found a school for Teachers—“ a pedagogium,” as it was called, 
—where, without reference to creed, young men could be prepared to 
become efficient school-masters. The Nuncio at once stepped in and put . 
a stop to the plan. The clergy are resolved never to lose the hold they 
have on the population by influencing the minds of the young. Any pro- 
position for departing from their prescribed paths, is at once rejected by 
them. That the Government has not the courage to support an under- 
taking promising so much advantage, is looked upon as a proof that 
nothing really good can be expected from it. 

AUSTRALIA.—The Government of New South Wales has brought 
in a Bill to abolish the two Boards of Education now existing, and to 
establish a Council of Education, to consist of five persons, and the 
Colonial Secretary, who is to be President, ex officio. The education is to 


be secular, but clergymen of different denominations will have facilities for 
teaching religion for one hour in the day. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


F language were an artificial system, it might not be unreasonable to 
expect it to be best learned artificially—by the study of grammar, 
rather than by repetition and use. 

But language is natural, and the natural cannot be acquired by rule. 
The process by which a child learns its mother tongue is unquestionably 
the trae method, at least for learning a living language. In the study of 
a dead language, one that is written rather than spoken, the pen must take 
the place of the voice ; but in all other respects the natural method can be, 
and should be, pursued. Any deviation from this method is inevitably for 
the worse, and the younger the pupil the more marked will be the disad- 
vantage occasioned. ‘True, a well trained adult mind may obtain an 
accurate knowledge of a language like the Latin, by a critical study of its 
grammar and dictionary, and acquire at the same time a tolerable facility 
in its composition: but experience has proved that the generality of | 
students can not. The analytic method had been well tried, and its fruits 
have fallen far short of what might reasonably have been expected, con- 
sidering the time devoted to the study. Its failure is acknowledged by 
the almost universal use of books of Latin composition. A compromise 
has been effected ; the resulting system being neither the analytic nor the 
synthetic, but a mixture of the two, possessing the merit of neither. Boys 
are carried on in the grammar and reading book, perhaps, until they begin 
Cesar, before commencing Latin composition, and then they go over one 
or more small manuals, with comparatively few exercises. This is not 
giving the synthetic method a fair trial, and it is not surprising that the 
results are exceedingly meagre. The University convocation have adopted 
as the uniform standard in Latin composition, for entrance into the fresh- 
man class in the Colleges of this State, twelve chapters of Arnold’s Latin 
Prose Composition. This includes about three hundred sentences, and 
omits the preparatory book. For a student to write this much, and in 
this way, omitting “he preparatory stage, is almost an entire waste of time. 

To teach a practical familiarity with the Latin language, in the brief 
time that students generally have to devote to the study, a radical change 
must be made in our system. We must return to the method of nature. 
We need books of Latin composition, which the student shall take up at 
the very beginning of his course—books which shall supply the place of 
theoretical grammars and readers altogether, and in which he shall con- 
tinue until he is able to read a classical author understandingly. 

This design Prof. Fischer has essayed to realize. He has brought to 
the task rare ability, profound scholarship, a thorough knowledge of the 
systems of other countries, and practical experience. He has produced a 
new book (*)—not a compilation. It is new in its conception, new in its 
arrangement, new in its sentences, and in the presentation of grammatical 
truths. 

Besides the general plan of the work, some of its points of special 


(2) Manvat or Latix Gramwar anp Compostrion—Part I. By Gustavus Fischer, 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.» Price $1.25. 
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interest are the steady progression of the copious and appropriate exer- 
cises, representing every principle with the most systematic carefulness ; 
the formation of sentences by phrases ; the collection of all the common 
words of the language into vocabularies—all of which are called into use 
by the exercises. 

The work was originally set up and printed by the author, who had no 
previous knowledge of the art of printing. The demand for it has been so 
great that a new edition, in good style, has just been brought out, the 
text having been thoroughly revised. 


Unoner the title “Superstition and Force,” Mr. Lea has republished 
several essays originally contributed by him to the North American Re- 
view. They relate to the older modes of legal procedure and decision. 
The first is a history of the oath. The second, of the Wager of Battle, 
or test by personal combat, which continued in force in England until the 
last century. It was not conducive to the impartial administration of 
justice, for Judges were frequently compelled to confirm their decisions by 
duels with disappointed litigants, and even ecclesiastics of high rank were 
not exempted until the twelfth century. It was usual for cities, corpora- 
tions, and wealthy individuals, to retain competent men, termed champions, 
to represent them in their disputes. The third essay concerns the Ordeal, 
or trisl by meats or drinks. [t was little employed by the materialistic 
Romans, but was ever a favor'te with the barbarous nations of Northern 
Europe, and is now the final cst of innocence or guilt among the savages 
of Africa and Asia. It is the oldest form of direct appeal to the Almighty. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the church and the leading jurists, it 
maintained its ground in Europe until the fifteenth century, when the 
study of Roman jurisprudence was revived. The last essay relates to 
Torture, which was universally employed after the twelfth century until the 
eighteenth. 

These essays are not, as might be supposed, abstract disquisitions upon 
legal technics, ‘but are rather studies of the character of the earlier 
Europeans, and throw much light upon the gradual emerging of the 
nations from barbarism into civilization. They are written in an unaffected 
style, and are evidently the result of careful research. 


Mr. Porrer’s volume of Eastern travel contains a description of “ Bashan 
and its Giant Cities,”* and notes upon Jerusalem, Galilee, Philistia, and the 
Northern Border Land. It is for the most part an examination of the . 
present condition of the country, viewed especially in reference to the 
fulfilment of Biblical prophecies. Owing to the difficulty of the journey 
and the hostility of the inhabitants, travelers have usually avoided 
Bashan, although few portions of the Holy Land offer so much of interest. 
It was the kingdom of Og, the country of the Raphaim, the giant sons of 
Anak, and afterwards the inheritance of Manasseh. Its population was 
almost incredibly dense. The whole kingdom was little larger than a 
county in England, yet the insignificant province of Argob is said to have 
contained sixty great walled cities, besides very many unwalled towns. 


(2) SupeRstrTion AND Force. Essays on the Wager of Law—The Wager of Battle— 
The Ordeal—Tortures. By Henry C. Lea. Phila.: H.C. Lea. 8 vo. pp. 407. 

(8) Tae Giant Crrtes or BasHan. AND Syrta’s Hoty Puaces. By Rey. J. L. Ports. 
Lond., Edin., and N. Y.: T. Nelson & Sous. Crown, 8vo., pp. 371. $3.00. 
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While in other portions of Syria the ancient cities are in ruins, or have 
totally disappeared, those of Bashan are in nearly as perfect condition as they 
were three thousand years ago, and in many instances retain their Scrip- 
tural names almost unchanged. The houses are generally inhabitable, 
though they have been deserted for many centuries. Here Mr. Porter first 
visited Burak, a frontier city of Argob. Arriving at night, he lodged in a 
house which seemed to have undergone little change since its owner had left 
it, “ though the thick nitrous crust on the walls showed that it had been 
unoccupied for long ages. ‘The walls were perfect, nearly five feet thick, 
built of large blocks of hewn stone, without lime or cement of any kind. 
The roof was formed of large slabs of black basalt, lying as regularly and 
jointed as closely as if the workmen had only just completed them. They 
measured twelve feet in length, eighteen inches in breadth, and six inches 
in thickness.” The outer door of the chamber “ was a slab of stone four 
and a half feet high, four feet wide, and eight inches thick. Though so 
massive, I was able to open and shut it with ease.” In the morning he 
ascended a hill near the city, and thence at one time saw thirty of the 
three score cities of Argob, all inhabitable, but all deserted. Greek 
inscriptions were found in many of these cities, which, as no trace of 
Mohammedan occupation appeared, must have been untenanted for more 
than a thousand years. The plains of Bashan are inhabited by scat- 
tered communities of Druses, but they do not increase, being kept in 
perpetual fear by the Bedouins. 

The Northern Border Land, like Bashan, lies without the ordinary 
course of tourists, and little has been written respecting it. Mr. Porter's 
descriptions are therefore of value. The other localities noticed are com- 
paratively well known. The careful elucidation of doubtful points in 
Scripture history, and the numerous proofs of fulfilment of prophecy given 
in this work, will doubtless render it a useful companion to students of the 
Bible. The book is illustrated by a number of lithographs, and is an 
excellent specimen of printing. 


Mrs. Borra’s Hand-book of Universal Literature, tho®h convenient as 
a book of reference, does not, and in the nature of the case, could not 
profess to be a work of original research. She has availed herself of the 
various standard works on the literature of different nations, the result of 
years of research by eminent scholars, and condensing from these, brief 
sketches of the most remarkable authors of each age and nation, has 
combined them in this convenient form. In American literature of the 
present century, she has made the selections from her own thorough fami- 
liarity with the authors of our time ; and in Italian literature, she received 
assistance from the elegant and.entensive belles-lettres attainments of 
Signor Botta. Of course, such a work cannot defy criticism ; there are 
always omissions, errors, and misstatements which the critical reader will 
discover ; but most of these, the worst of them at all events, have been 
noted and corrected in the successive editions of the work which have 
already appeared. 


Tuose desiring to introduce the study of Spanish Art and Literature 


(4) Hanpsoox or Untversat Lirerature, from the best and latest authorities. By 
Anne C. Lyncu Borra. Fifth Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Price $2.00. 


(6) A Maxu:t or Spanish Art anp Lirenature. By A. B. Bexarp. Phil.: Cow- 
perthwait & Co. 12 mo. pp. 180. 
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into their schools, will find Miss Berard’s Manual a convenient Text-book. 
The easy style, and the light and entertaining character of the sketches, 
will render the work generally attractive. 


Tue history of the Gipsies,* previous to the fifteenth century, is unknown ; 
and attempts to elucidate it are usually unsuccessful, on account of the re- 
serve which the tribes maintain concerning their language and customs. Only 
three works respecting these people, those of Hoyland, Grellman, and 
Borrow, are widely known, and they have been out of print for many 
years. Mr. Simson’s book is of greater scope than its predecessors. 
Though relating principally to the Scottish Gipsies, it reviews the present 
condition of their continental brethren, and gives the history of the race 
since their entrance into Europe. 

About A. D. 1400, the Gipsies entered Hungary and Transylvania, 
whence, despite the sanguinary efforts of various princes to stay their 
advance, they spread with great rapidity over the whole continent, and in 
less than sixty years appeared in Scotland. They were evidently Asiatic, 
but claimed to be Egyptians of the Upper Nile, and assumed the titles of 
dukes, earls, etc., of Little Egypt. Some have maintained that they are 
a tribe of Sudras, driven from Hindostan by the cruelty of Timour. That 
they had passed through Hindostan, and had remained there for many 
years, is evident from the similarity between the Gipsy language and that 
of the lowest Hindoo castes : but it is improbable that they were expelled 
by Timour, for they existed in Samarcand before his time. Mr. Simson 
tells us that they themselves trace their descent from the “mixed mul- 
titude” which went out with the Israelites from Egypt, and, in all 
probability separating beyond the Red Sea, went East through Arabia 
to India, where they remained nearly three thousand years. 

The Gipsies are essentially nomads, and exhibit the anomalous spectacle 
of a barbarous nation exisiing in the very heart of civilization. In Scot- 
land they are as thoroughly organized as though sole possessors of the 
land. ‘They have a king, and the country is accurately districted among 
the different tribes, each of which has its own chief. The habits of these 
people unfit them for obtaining an honest livelihood, and, though they 
traffic in toys and earthenware, or do small jobs as tinkers, they depend 
chiefly upon theft or deception. Mr. Simson could ascertain little about 
their religion. ‘Their language contains no word signifying Gop, and a 
leading Gipsy asserted that they had no religion. ‘Their marriage rites 
resemble those of the Ethiopians, described by Park. Divorces are 
decreed over the dead body of a horse, and a man may rid himself of his 
wife as often as he can afford the necessary sacrifice. In Scotland it is 
difficult now to steal horses, and some tribes, in their extremity, knock 
down their asses. Divorced women can never be remarried. As a race 
the Gipsies are honorable, rarely committing a breach of trust ; grateful 
for kindness, but unforgiving of abuse ; they are generous, and rob the 
rich to supply the poor. 

Mr. Walter Simson was a painstaking investigator. His work is of 
great interest, and, having receiyed the unqualified approval of Sir Walter 
Scott, may be deemed reliable. The editor’s additions are of little worth. 
They are exceedingly prolix, and contain no important information. 


(6) A History oF Tue Grrsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. By WALTER 
Suuson, edited by James Simson. N.Y.: M.Doolady. Crown, 8vo., pp. 575. $3.00. 
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Tue Hon. John Minor Botts’ has long played a prominent part in the 
politics of Virginia, and ever since his famous night’s ledging with the late 
accidental President John Tyler, he has been one of the representative 
men of the Whig party in Virginia. He was known during the war as 
an uncompromising Unionist, and as such was persecuted by the Secession 
authorities, and for some time imprisoned. 

He has given to the public his views of the history of the late war, its 
origin in the pragmatic counsels of John C, Calhoun, and the selfish ambi- 
tion of the prominent leaders in the South; and, under the title of “a 
history of the war,” has given a narrative of his own connection with 
both of the parties to the war, and the indignities to which he was sub- 
jected. His views of the character and purposes of the leading men 
among the Confederates are generally just, but, like most other Virginians, 
he is egotistical, and fairly surfeits the reader with his announcements of 
what “I” did. Mr. Botts, though an honest man, and one of the best 
and ablest of the Virginians of to-day, is really no more than a third or 
fifth rate man, and his pretentions to extraordinary heroism and states- 
manship are simply ridiculous. Still, there is information to be gained 
from his book in regard to the plans and purposes of the bold bad men 
who sought to overturn our Government. 


Ar the last session of Congress, the metric system of Weights and 
Measures was legalized, and negotiations are now being made between 
various Boards of Trade in our larger cities, for the purpose of fixing a 
time when they shall begin to use it in their reports and transactions. 
The little work* “compiled by an amateur, for the use of everybody,” 
seems well adapted to give a clear view of the new system in contrast 
with that now in use. ‘Teachers will find it a convenient and useful manual. 


Tue Superintendent of Public Schools in one of our Eastern cities says, 
in his late annual report, that, in his estimation, “the whole system of 
artificial rewards and merits is of very doubtful propriety ; except, per- 
haps, in some of its simplest forms. It is a poor substitute for the natural 
stimulants to well-doing. When means are devised by skillful teachers to 
awaken a just sense of the true value of an education, and of the pleasure 
of performing well every duty in school, the influence on the young is im- 
measurably better than the envy of prize medals, of rewards of merit, and 
of all the artificial stimulants to study and to good behavior.” 

The good sense and excellent spirit of these remarks need no commen- 
dation. Their general truth will be acknowledged by every thoughtful 
teacher. Artificial stimulants, of every character, are injurious, and “a 
poor substitute for the natural stimulants to well doing.” But we should 
not forget that there are natural stimulants, and that they are both useful 
and healthful. If the studies pursued in school were always just such as 
suited the age and mental development of pupils at their different stages 
of progress, then their natural appetite for knowledge would be stimulus 
enough. But unfortunately we have not yet attained the natural method 


(7) “Tae Great Resetuion. Its Secret History, Rise and Progress, and Disastrous 
bg - = Minor Borrts, of Virginia. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1866. ice $2.50. 


(8) Tae Deciwat System OF WEIGHTS AND MEasvRES, as authorized by Act of Congress. 
By G. W. Scott. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. Pp.18. Price licts, 
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in teaching ; and children, instead of being led to love and desire know- 
ledge by hearing, at first, imaginative stories, and entertaining lessons on 
the beautiful in nature and in art, are set to studying b..a..ba, and nine 
times nine. Not one pupil in a hundred has any desire for such knowledge, 
nor can there be awakened in pupils at so early an age, “a just sense of 
the true value of an education.” The principal—we had almost said the 
only—natural stimulus that can be used in such cases, is, that derived 
from the “ pleasure of performing well every duty in school.” This is the 
strongest legitimate influence that can be brought to bear upon pupils. 
But too much reliance should not be placed upon the simple self-conscious- 
ness of well-doing. Few children, or grown people either, are capable of 
a sufficiently keen appreciation of this feeling to cause them to persist in 
well-doing, at a sacrifice of more immediate and tangible pleasures. They 
need the encouragment of parents and friends; the gratification of the 
love which every healthy mind has for the approbation of others. And 
unless children have something to show for their good conduct—not as a 
reward, but as evidence—they are not likely to exercise always that pains- 
taking carefulness which every teacher desires to see. 

How to secure and turn to advantage this natural stimulus, and to 
overcome the general apathy of parents to their children’s progress in 
school, has ever been a matter demanding the earnest attention of teachers. 
Numberless systems of records and reports have been devised for this pur- 
pose, and used with varying success. But the exorbitant demands which 
they usually make upon the teacher’s time and patience, especially in large 
mixed schools, generally prevent their being kept with the care and accu- 
rey which are necessary to make them of value ; and when they are well 
xept, their home influence is only periodical. A few times a year they 
aYord parents an opportunity of seeing how their children are “ getting 
wong.” This hardly suffices to keep parents indifferently acquainted 
with the school, and rarely arouses or sustains an abiding, active interest 
in their children’s progress. To create and keep alive this parental interest, 
to afford the proper natural stimulus to pupils, and to relieve the teachers 
of all unnecessary labor in school government, is the design of “ Aids to 
School Discipline.” © Their admirable adaptation to secure these ends, is 
sufficiently attested by their sudden and immense popularity. Three large 
editions have been exhausted in as many months. A new edition, greatly 
improved, has just been brought out. 


Srrone’s Scholar’s Diary,'® “for the use of all who go to School,” has 
already done much good. A new edition has just been issued. : 

It is designed to exercise the young in the important practice of making 
a daily record of items and events. It will cultivate and strengthen 
habits of observation and accuracy ; and these habits, formed in youth, 
will have a favorable influence in subsequent life. Such a record, faith- 
fully kept, will prove a history of the writer’s school-day life, and its value 
will increase with passing years. If persons now in active life were 
in possession of a manuscript diary of their school-days, they would 
(9) Ars to Scnoon Disorpringz. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price per 


set, $1.25; prepaid by mail, $1.35. Each set cantaining 80 certificates, 120 chec 
200 cards, and 100 single merits and half merits. 


10) Srrone’s Scnotan’s Diary. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price per 
dozen, $2.50. Single copies, by mail, 25c. 
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esteem it a treasure indeed. The Diary contains :—I. Specimen pages 
which will suggest the manner of making the daily entries ; II. Rules 
and maxims for pupils ; III. Subjects for Compositions, with simple sug- 
gestions ; IV. Rules for the use of Capital letters; V. Rules for Punc- 
tuation ; VI. Blank pages for making the daily entries of an ordinary 
school-term. In some cases it will be found sufficient for preserving copies 
of the compositions written during the term. 


Tue fact that no Record book for pupils’ standing completely sup- 
plies the great demand, induces many of the more enterprising teachers 
to prepare their own books. Each one has more or less merit—but not 
one seems altogether perfect. Mr. Charles B. Shaw, Principal of the 
Honesdale Graded Schools, has published a Scholar’s Register,'' which 
has new points. It recognizes the importance of having a record of the 
pupil’s time engaged in study at home. A blank form for this is ar- 
ranged at the bottom of each page, to be filled out for each day of the 
week by the pupil, and then to be signed by the parent. Mr. Shaw’s 
book is made upon the principle that the pupil should keep his own marks 
during the day with pencil, to be revised by the teacher at the close of 
school. He claims a great saving of time. His little book devotes a 
page to each week. At the end is a form for making, at the close of the 
term, a synopsis of the pupils’ standing for the term. The last page in 
the book is for general remarks. The Register includes a complete record 
of attendance, conduct, and recitations. It will doubtless suit the wants 
of very many teachers. It is of convenient size and shape. 


For graded schools, especially where elaborate weekly and monthly 
reports are required, the Comprehensive Record’* has been found exceed- 
ingly convenient. With it the requisite footings and averages can be 
made and recorded with so little trouble that the saving of time and 
labor, to say nothing of its other advantages, makes this Record indispensa- 
ble to all who give it a trial. Its design is not only to record the deport- 
ment and scholarship of pupils, but to iuduce them to become personally 
interested in the discipline of the school, by making Rank in Class to 
depend upon scholarship, punctuality, and deportment united. Its ar- 
rangement is entirely unlike that of any other Record. Each page is 
ruled for ten names, with spaces for recording each pupil’s attendance, 
deportment, and scholarship, in all his studies, for each day of the month, 
and also, spaces for daily, weekly and monthly summaries, with rank of 
pupil. Thus, at any time, both the actual and the relative standing of any 
pupil, for any day, week, or month, can be seen at a glance : and the ruling 
is such that this perfect record may be kept in less time, and with much 
less writing, than are required for ordinary records. To realize the full 
convenience of this record, each class must be a unit—the several members 
reciting together in all their school exercises. Otherwise the trouble of 
finding the names and places would more than exceed that saved in mak- 
ing up the summaries. 


(11) SHaw’s Scnouar’s Reeister. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price 85 
cents per dozen. Copies by mail, 10 cents. 


(12) Tow e’s Comerenenstve Scuoo. Recorp. New Edition. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. Price 75 cents. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 





It has long been known that palladium and some other metals, when 
heated, absorb gasses. Mr. Graham, Master of the English Mint, finds 
that this metal will take up several hundred times its bulk of hydrogen, 
and that iron, at a low red heat, absorbs a considerable quantity of car- 
bonic oxide ; and that, contrary to a long standing belief, this gas does 
not act on the surface of the metal only, but permeates its entire substance. 
This fact is particularly interesting to metallurgists. Having taken up 
the gas, the iron will retain it for any length of time, and in this condition 
is best adapted for conversion into steel, as by the permeation of the 
carbonic oxide the subsequent process of carbonization is greatly facilitated. 
Hence arises the suggestion that the process of acieration would be best 
accomplished at different temperatures : a low red heat at first to fill the 
iron with carbonic oxide, after which it may be put away, if necessary, to 
await the final process of conversion into steel at a high temperature. 

Concerning wrought iron, Mr. Graham says that in the course of its 
preparation it may be supposed to include six or eight times its volume of 
carbonic oxide gas, which it holds forever after. How the qualities of 
iron, he remarks, are affected by the presence of such a substance, no way 
metalic in its character, locked up in so strange a way, but capable of 
re-appaaring at any time with the elastic tension of a gas, is a subject 
which metallurgists may find worthy of investigation. 

—The Buletin General de Therapeutique, contains a letter from Dr. Reis, 
stating that he has verified the powerful yet harmless effect of the Eryth- 
rarylon Coca—used by the Indians of Peru as a masticatory—as a nervous 
stimulant. By it the activity of all the functions is augmented, the mental 
faculties are invigorated, rendering elocution easy and animated, and in- 
spiring resolution, courage, and perseverance. There is in addition, an 
increased disposition to muscular action, with great power of endurance. 
Locomotion can be performed with more than ordinary facility, and con- 
tinued without fatigue during the mastication of the coca. He regards 
this plant as a stimulant well adapted to destract the mind from its 
habitual cares, or temporarily sustain any unusual demand on the vital 
forces. 

—By way of experiment, the engineer of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany lately joined the two cables which now stretch across the Atlantic, 
thus forming an immense loop of 3,700 miles. He then put some acid in 
a lady’s silver thimble, with bits of zinc and copper, and with this simple 
agency he succeeded in passing signals through the whole length, in little 
more than a second of time. 

—aAn artificial ivory is now made in France from a paste of papier maché 
and gelatine. Among the many things that can be made of it are the 
finest and most complicated mouldings for ceilings ; also, capitals of columns, 
in any color. It is said to be hard, durable, and elastic. 

—The manufacture of steel fusee-chains, for the internal machinery of 
watches is, and has been for nearly two hundred years, the staple of 
Christ-church, Hants. Each chain is about eight inches in length, and 
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contains upwards of five hundred links, riveted together. It is not thicker 
than a horse-hair, and the separate links can but just be perceived with 
the naked eye. Young girls, with small fingers and delicate touch, are 
the manufacturers. Modern ingenuity has not yet been able to discover 
a substitute for this chain, equal to it in slenderness, flexibility, and 
strength. 

—The following is said to be the simplest way to sharpen an edge-tool. 
Place the cutting part in water containing 1-20th of its weight of sulphuric 
or muriatic acid. After half an hour wipe it gently with a piece of soft 
rag, and in a few hours “set” it on an ordinary strap. The acid uniformly 
corrodes the entire surface, so that nothing but a good polish is needed to 
give a fine edge. 





RECENT INVENTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 








Mancuester’s Patent Book-caRRIER. 


The damage which school books receive in being carried to and fro 
between home and school is greater than the necessary wear and tear of 
the books when in regular use in the school room. The common book 
strap is a convenience to the pupil in keeping the books together : but it 
is sadly destructive to the binding of the books. Mr. A. J. Manchester, 
of Providence, R. I., has recently invented a convenient and excellent 
Book-carrier, which is finding great favor with teachers, pupils, and 
parents. The cut represents the article, partly filled with books and a 
slate. 

Mr. Manchester has secured a patent upon his invertion, and we trust 
that he will receive his well-merited reward. We regret that it is not 
cheaper ; but in these times we can scarcely expect to buy anything for 
less than half a dollar. The leading school furnishing houses supply them 
to teachers at six dollars per dozen. 














THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Hr selected the folowing kinds from their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs, 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of pzices 
will show. All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST.—YOUNG HYSON, 80c., goc., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. MIXED, (black and 
reen, UC style), Soc., +» best $2 per lb. JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 pcr lb. OOLONG, 

black), 70¢., Soc., goc., best $1 per lb, IMPERIAL, best $1.25 per Ib. HYSON, 80c., goc., $1, $1.10, 
best on et lb. ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 92c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per lb. GUNPOWDER, 
1.25, best $1.50. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree 
of pleasure in drinking them. : 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal satisfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed 
of the best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to 
those who have acquired a taste for that kind of tea, although it is the finest im id. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and smail stores, of which we are now supplying 
many thousands all of which are doing well, can have their orders promptly and faithfully filled, and in case 
of clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their packages as directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout the country, and for which we feel very 
grateful. Some of our clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while others keep a standing order to be 
supplied with a given quantity each week, or at stated periods, And in all cases (where a sufficient time 
has elapsed) Clubs have repeated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30, had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collection by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, to 
collect on delivery, . 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in getting up clubs. And when any of then 
come to New York, we shall be pleased to have them call upon us and ¢ themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting upthe club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

P. S.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by CLUBBING together, can reduce the cost 
of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM- 
PANY, Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., corner of CHURCH. Post-office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


EVIDENCE AFTER EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Fourth Auditor's Office, July 31, 1866. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 

Gentlemen :-—Accompanying th.s, I send you our regular monthly Club List, which you will perceive is 
still increasing in proportions. We have now tried your Teas and Coffees for upwards of eight months, and 
have come to the conclusion that we get as good an article from your house and at about half the price that 
we would be forced to pay our merchants here. I congratulate your Company at the = success that has 
crowned its efforts in its endeavors to lighten the burden of high prices borne by our boring people ; and 
also congratulate our Club upon iis good fortune in procuring the luxuries of life at prices so fair and reason. 
able. Hoping you will continue to receive a liberal share of public patronage, I am, Sirs, very ctfully 
yours, L. CASS CARPENTER. 





















2 Ibs Japan..........H. H. Knight, at $1.25 $2.50} 2 Ibs Green Coffee.....-....J. Cox, at 25 70 
1 lb Green Coffee _ do at 35 35] 5 do Japan.... Mrs. Ramsay, at 1.00 §.co 
1 do Japan..... -Miss Duffy, at 1.25 1.25] 4 do Imperial. o—— Putney, at 1.25 1.25 
ado do ..... «Miss Allen, at 1.25 1.25] 2 do Oolong... ee do at 1.00 200 
1 do dO sseecese--++++M. Affee, at 1.25 1.25) 2 do dO .seccoseeesA. Thomas, at 1.00 2,00 
1 do Oolong.........-W. S, Waller, at 1.20 1.00) Ib do .........T. H. Brooks, at 1.00 1.00 
2. Ibs Imperial. ..... L. D. Roberts, at 1.25 2.50) 4 Be Seem Hyson..T. H. Brooks, at 1.25 1.88 
1 Ib Japan..cesee-seees C. Becker, at 1.25 1.25] 1 lb Ground Coffee... do at 40 «640 
1 do Green Coffec.....+- do at 35 35) 1 do do «eseeeF. Dutten, at 40 40 
5 Ibs Rio Coffee.......+.W. Mirty, at 25 1.40} 1 do Oolong.......see+s do at 1.00 1.00 
4 do Green Coffee....W. Stitcham, at 35 1.40] Ido do ...... -A. S. Stirtevant, at 1.00 1.00 
2 do Oolong.....+..+.5. R. Brown, at 1.00 2.00] 2 lbs Souchong..........J. F. Burr, at 1.20 2.40 
2 do Young Hyson.... do at 1.10 2.20] 1 Ib Japan........ -+-J. M. Adams, at 1.25 1.25 
1 lb Gunpowder.....D. S. Holland, at 1.10 2.20|14 do Gunpowder..... do at 1.25 63 
$ lbs Green Coffee... do at 35 2.80) § Ibs Roast Coffec.......C. Colnes, at 40 2.60 
2 do Oolong........+ «Mrs, Dooley, at 1.00 2.00] 1 Ib Japan.............E. Kenny, at 1.25 tag 
1 Ib Imperial........- do at 1.25 1.25] 1 do Oolong.....e..+s0+++J. Cook, at 1.00 1.00 
1 do Jspans..eee.--.——= Trewult, at 1.25 1.25] 1 do Gunpowder.......0..- do at 1.25 1.25 
¥dO dO soee-e-seeee—Smead, at 1.25 1.25) 2 lbs Japan,.......S. A. Thomason, at 1.2§ 2.50 
ad 1.25 1.25} 3 do Roast eo co at. 40 1.20 
<a 1.c0 1.00] § do do «+» F. H. Campbell, at 2.00 
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1 lb Imperial....... do at 1.25 1.2%] 1 do Oolong........S. M. Wooley, at 1.00 1.00 
2 lbs Young Hyson.. do at 1.25 2.50) 1 do Ground Coffee.. do at 40 £ 
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5 do Oolong.....- do at 1.00 §.00} 1 Ib Oolong...........J. F. Brady, at 1:00 1.00 
1H —-_ dO_—ssnacceseeeee eH. Pitts, at 1.00 1.00] 1 do Young Hyson....E. at £2 1.25. 
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& WIV WOVE, 
BY SOLON ROBINSON, 
THE VETERAN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR OF 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


A Novel, by Soron Rostysoy, long and well-known as the Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune, will be commenced in The Weekly Tribune of December Sth. It is 


 ME-WON-LTOC: 


A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE, INDIAN AND DOMESTIC. 








Though not Mr. Rosrxsoy’s first novel, we do not doubt that this will newly-prove 
the worth of the pen that, in so many chapters of successful writing for the farm and 
the fireside, and in behalf of the triendless poor of a crowded city, has been enter- 
taining and instructive. é 

A true Indian Novel is among the rarities of latter-day fiction, and the pioneer 
life of the West, abounding, as it does, in rude but rich material for the work of the 
novelist, has found, of late, but few faithful delineators. It is not too much to say 
that few Americans have been so near to the American people in their homestead life 
and characters as settlers and pioneers, as the author of Me-won-r-roc; few have 
traveled so far and observed so closely amid the varieties of the farmer’s and 
pioneer’s life, East and West; and no writer for the daily press has had a keener 
relish for, and livelier sympathy with. the fresh and free out-door life which enters 
into the element of his novel. Mr. Rosiyson’s writings have always been marked 
by a quaint and direct force ; pictures, simple, but graphic, of things as they really 
are; practical and minute knowledge of the useful and the beautiful as they are 
brought together into every-day consciousness—these are some of the features of a 
style of word-painting with which the readers of this paper have been long familiar. 

The New Novel, which will be begun the first week in December, will continue 
during the Spring. 

In addition to this, The Weekly Tribune will contain, as usual, features of entertain- 
ment, instruction, and variety, surpassing those of any other journal published to 
benefit the home-life of the people, and justify the ever-increasing support which has 
made it the most widely circulated paper in America. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight pages of six broad columns 
each. It contains all the important Editorials published in The Daily Tribune, except 
those of merely local interest; aiso Literary and Scientific Intelligence ; Reviews of 
the most interesting and important New Books ; the Letters from our large corps of 
correspondents ; the latest news received by telegraph from Washington and all other 
parts of the country ; a Summary of all important intelligence in this city and else- 
where ; a Synopsis of the Proceedings of Congress and State Legislature when in 
session; the Foreign News received by every steamer; Exclusive Reports of the 
P ings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and 
other Horticultural and Agricultural information essential to country residents ; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports; making it, both for 
variety and completeness, altogether the most valuable, interesting and instructive 
Weekly Newspaper published in the world. 

The Full Reports of th» American Institute Farmers’ Club, and the various 
Agricultural Reports, in each number, are richly worth a years’ subscription. 

‘ THE NEW NOVEL GRATIS. 

Any person sending the money for ten copies Weekly Tribune, will be entitled to 
an extra copy gratis. The work if published in book form would cost two dollars. 

Price of The Weekly Tribune five cents per copy. For sale by all Newsmen. 





TERMS. 
Meil Subscribers, single copy, ome year—52 nUMbETS...........cccececeeececcccsceees $2 00 
Mail Subscribers, Clubs of five 2 
‘Fen ad 
eee : 
Mwenty copies, to One AACS... 666s. .eceeeeessees cesccesces cece ceceeeccccccncecce, 30 00 * 


An extra copy will be sent for each Club of ten, cash to be paid in advance. 


ti Drafts on New York, or Post Office orders, payable to the order of The 
Tribune, being safer, are preferable to any other mode of remittance. 


Avpness, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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CLEGTIC BRAGAZIE 
1867 


Ba 
Beautiful Embellishments. Fine Steel Engravings. 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 











SELECTED FROM SELECTED FROM 
London Quarterly, Revue de Deux Mondcs, 
British Quarterly, | London Society, 
North British Review, : Bentley's Miscellany, 
Popular Science Review, | fia Cornhill Magazine, 
Saturday Review, Fraser's Magazine, 
Westminster Review, Lesiure Hour, 
Chambers’s Journal, Temple Bar, 

Art Journal, London Review, 
Contemporary Review, sud | Christian Society, 
Ail the Year Round, bas | Dublin University, 
Wacmillan’s Magazine, | Belgravia. 











We have also arranged to sacure choice selections from the FrENcH, GERMAN, and other 
CONTINENTAL PEKIODICALS, translated especially for the Ectxcric, and it is hoped this 
new feature will add greatly to the variety and value of the work. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1867. 

The January Number of Tae Ectecric for 1267 begins the Fifth Volume of 
the new series, and its proprietor confidently hopes that it will excel any of the 
preceding volumes. The field of its selection has already been enlarged by several 
new publications, just begun; and with the great and increasing resources at his 
command, the Editor hopes to make Tur Kcrectic a necessity to every intelligent 
reader. The January Number will contain two fine engravings. 


i. The Coronation Scene of the present Emperor of Russia, 
A beautiful print. 


2. Fine Portrait of Charles Dickens. 
The premium engraving and the illustrations are alone worth the subscription price. 
New Serres.—Complete sets for 1865-’66 can be furnished, neatly bound, 
or in numbers. 
Oxtp Srrirs.—The work also in 63 volumes, from 1844 to 1864, can be 
furnished to enrich any library, beautifully embellished with portrait engravings. 
A Catalogue of 200 beautiful portrait engravings for Scrap-Book Collections, 
sent free, by mail. 





Splendid Premium Engraving for 1867. 


TWELVE HUNDRED. DOLLAR LINE PLATE OF 


GBORGE WASHIRG TOR, 


As * Our First Commander-in-Chief.’? 


ENGRAVED IN LINE AND STIPPLE 
From an Original Beawing by Felix O. C. Darley, Esq. 


To each new subscriber to the Ectxctic for 1867, who will send his name and the pay for one 
year, ($5,) we will send a copy of this superb Engraving, (price $3,) postage paid. 





Terms of the Hclectic. “ 
One Copy ’ One Year, . . . . . ° $s 00 
Two Copies, & + .« . . ° ” . 900 
Five sad “ 7 e . . e ° . 20 00 


Clergymen, Teachers and Students supplied at $4. 


And an Extra Copy gratis for every Fifteen Subscribers ; or Sixteen Copies for $60. Inall . 
eases where Clubs wa new subscribers are formed under the above arrangement the premiums will 


=. ae W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 




























Frank Moore’s Popular Publications. 


Anecdotes, Poetry and Incidents, 
Women of the War, 
Bondholder’s Manual. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
“GREELEY’S GREAT CONFLICT,” 
AND 


MOORE’S ANECDOTES, 


together form a complete History of the Rebellion. 





We want good agents in parts of every State in the Union. Terms very liberal to experienced canvassers, 
MALE OR FEMALE, 

Sa Any Agent or Clergyman who is instrumental in procuring for us a SUCCESSFUL AGENT, and who sends 
us a letter of introduction to the parties wishing the Agency, wili be entitled to receive for his trouble the sum of 
Ten Dollars; and the same will be paid on application, if tae Agent has succeeicd. In this way the Clergyman 
or Agent can, with little trouble to himself, assist his friends to useful and lucrative employment, aid in the cir- 
culation of valuable literature, and add One Hundred Dollars per annum to his own income. Ten good Agents 
can be found in almost any community. School Teachers, and young men from the country, are almost sure to 


succeed, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES PORTEUS, General Agent, 


No. 45 BIBLE HOUSE, New York. 





Sunday School and other Musie Books, 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 427 Broome Street, N. Y. 


IN PAPER OOVERS, BOARD COVERS. CLOTH COVERS. 
Single Per Single Per Single Per 





. Copy. Hundred. Copy. Hundred. Copy. Hundred. 
New GoLpEN CHAIN...... coor cccccccccccocececccs zocts. $25 35 cts $30 gocts, $44 
SNEW GOLDEN SHOWER.....0scescecseeccccsccccese3? * |. en 30 go “4 
GOLDEN CENSER ......sse000 eee 3s * jo go “4 
S. S. BANWER ...... eocccccce eecceccccccccccccccecs jo * 33“ 30 go “4 

OF JEBUS....cceceeees oe ag 20 ew se 
PLrmoutH S. S, COLLECTION.... 6 * 50 So “ 7 
PALM LEAVES 2... .scsseeesseess jo * 25 ia 
CHAIN AND SHOWER, in one volume. — + ss 85 5 
Cuarn AND CeNsER, * a eg $$ Ss “ 7S 
SHOWER AND CENSER, “* we ede ° . hed 55 Ss “ 7S 
SNEW GOLDEN TRIO .....0..0.cccceeese etbeods $1.00 * 78 $1.00“ 100 
PILGRIMS’ SONGS FOR SOCIAL MBETINGS.......0000 ceeccessessees ee os go * rr) 


GOLDEN HYMNS—Being a selection of Hymns, without Music, from Mr. Bradbury's S. S. Publications 

Price, in stiff paper covers, $10 per hundred copies ; in eloth backs, $12 per hundred copies. 

THE BOOK OF WORSHIP—103 Psalms, 406 Hymns, and 103 Spiritual Songs, set to the most popular tunes. 
tamo. pp. 528. Price, $1.75. Per Hundred, $150. 

“The New Golden Shower” contains, in addition to the “ Gems" of the “* Golden Shower,” about sixty 
pleces and twenty Hymns, nearly all new and written expressly for this work. Among which will be found a 
choice variety of Missionary, Temp and Anniversary pieces. 

* The “* New Goiden Trio” contains all the pieces of the “* New Golden Chain,” “* New Golden Shower,” 
and “Golden Censer,” with a new Index, referring to the folios at the bottom of the page. The Index tor 
each separate book being omitted, thus making the “‘ Trio" one perfect book. Price as above. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above Books sent by mail on receipt of retail price. 










































THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
° Fresh, Bright, Instructive and Entertaining. 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Messrs. Herp & Hevanron, Publishers, No. 459 Broome Street, New York., 
ual. Take pleasure in announcing the immediate issue of the initial number of 
THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, to be published 
monthly, commencing with January, 1867. The purpose of the Riverside Maga- 
zine will be to satisfy the tastes of the younger public with instructive and enter- 
taining reading matter, attractively illustrated by competent artists. In 
the contributions to the magazine regard will be had rather to the merit of the 
articles than to the previous reputation of the authors, and all sections of 
the country will be fully represented. 

In the Magazine, History in its more popular forms, will occupy a prominent 
place, and as appertaining to this, Narratives of Travel, Adventures in 
Foreign Countries, Manners and Customs of Different Nations, 
and such Biographical Sketches as will interest and protit the young, while 
siete the different departments of Natural History and Science will receive 
ho sends their due share of attention. 











— With each successive month the varied work, amusements, and pleasures of 
roe ob in-door and out-door life will be portrayed, and the interest of the youthful reader 
i constantly maintained. 
ea ‘The Illustrations of the Magazine will attract the eyes of the youngest as well 
as please the elder children. Mr. H. L. Stephens furnishes a humorous 
cartoon to the first number, and with other artists will continue to give new 
readings to familiar themes. 
wet TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. : 
$2.50 per year in advance ; 3 copies, $6.50; 5 copies, $10; $10 copies, $20, and 
oks an extra copy gratis; 20 copies, $35 dollars, and an extra copy gratis; single 
° copies, 25 cents. The first number will be ready for inspection by the lst of 
Ldecember. Sample copies of this number sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
of 20 cts. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the country. Address 
HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers. 
459 Broome Srreet, N. Y. 
Per 
_— AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
4 
, LONDON SOCIETY, 
p Being an exact facsimile of the London edition of this excellent and popular 
aI Monthly, commencing Junuary, 1867. 
75 
100 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
rr i 
Single numbers, price, . o) FOES RATE ey as 
aeatiene Ce eck 6 ote wr © 6 
SO Ce) ee en | ep aaa: gl 
lar vanes. ee a le Vee” Caen 
es oO Fs eran dic we Sati @ |. Cant ieee oe) 7 1 
out sixty one extra copy gratis. 
ees CLUBBING WITH RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 
saw One copy London Society ($4.50 per annum) ; one copy Riverside Magazine 
ne” for young people ($2.50 per annum); the two copies sent to one address one 
year for $6.00. 


All Subscriptions are payable in advance. 


HUERD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Srrzer, N. Y. 











THE HISTORICAL SERIES. 





1, GOODRICH’S CHILD'S UNITED STATES. 


Price—retail, 60 cents; wholesale, 45 cents. 


IL BERARD'S UNITED STATES—to 1865. 


Price—retail, $1.25; wholesale, 94 cents, 


IIL YONGE’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Price—retail, $1.25; wholesale, 94 cents, 


L 
GOODRICH’S CHILD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1s designed as the first book of History for children. It has long been a favorite, and 
has a wonderfully extensive demand. The author’s style of narration is interesting, and 
his anecdotes are most happy. The ilustrations are uncommon and impressive. The 
book is just the right size tor Primarians. 





IL. 
BERARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


ts a 12mo volume of 303 pages, most tastefully illustrated. It is written in a style which 
cannot fail to interest and instruct the pupil. ‘The author is a graceful and vivid 
writer, with rare skill in condensation.” In this book the current of events are followed 
down to the present time. A reviewer says, ‘‘it is gratifying to make the acquaintance 
o: an historian whose statements are facts, and who calls things by their right names.” 


OL 
YONGE’S ANCIENT HISTORY, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
MAHOMETAN CONQUEST. 


The study of Ancient History has been too generally neglected in our schools, because 
pooks on the subject have hitherto been too large, Sesagee go ep of dry and uninter- 
esting details. Miss Yonge, the well-known author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyfe,” has 
provided a remedy in the publication ot her Landmarks of History. 

The plan of the book is to bring together the events most necessary to be remembered 
in ancient history, and to convey a general idea of the characteristics and course of the 
“Changing Empires” of. classical times. In the space, it has been impossible to give 
touch detail. When anecdotes have been introduced, they are suci as lead to the better 
comprehension of the characters and ways of thinking of the great men of old. 

‘The style of the book is pleasent, and will create a desire for larger historical works. 
It must beget an earnest love tor the study of history. Its fascinating influences wil! 
draw the young beyond the trashy novels of the day, and ereate a lasting taste for 
a reading. As a text-book for the study of history, a reference-book for the 

ome or school library, or even a class reading-book, this volume will prove acceptable. 





Copies of the above named books will be mailed, prepaid, for examination with a 
view to introduction, at the following rates: Child’s U. S. 50 cents; Berard’s U. S. 
$1.09; Yonge’s Ancient History, $1.00. : 

When ordered in quantities, for introduction or first use m schools, they will be sent 
by express at one half the retail prices. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
No. 25 South Siath St., Philadelphia. Publishers, 
No. 430 Broome St., New Fi « 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY ! 
MR. JEROME HOPKINS, 


Cenfessedly the most eminent purely American 


PIANIST, ORGANIST AND COMPOSER, 
now before the public, and the founder of the celebrated ORPHEON FREE CHORAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
in New York and Suburbs, will accept engagements to visit Schools and Seminaries to give private 
MUSICAL RECITALS 


of Modern and Classic Piano Music to the Pupils, as an entertainment of recreation and instruction. 
‘these will be the first introduction of such RECITALS confined to the schools and their immediate 
fricnds, and cannot fail to prove attractive and popular among all students of the Piano. 
MR. HOPKINS will travel with his own Grand Piano, without extra expense to the Schools. 
For terms, &c., apply, stating number of pupils, to 
0. N. SNOW, Agent, 


Clerk’s Cflice, Cooper Union, New York City. 


OUR GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


Is MADE OF WERI-SEASONED Woop, Varnished and Polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Clubs are usually 
made of maple, beech or birch; Wands, of white ash; Hand-rings, of cherry, birch, or mahogany. 
The Wand has eight plain, equal faces. It is seven-eighths inch thick for men and women, and threo- 
fourths inch for boys and girls. Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 75 cents. 
There are four sizes of Dumb-bells. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; No. 3 for women 
and youth; No.4 formen. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 cents; of Nos, 3 and 4, 75 cents. 
There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs; four of long clubs and four of short ones. Nos. 1 and 2 are 
for women and youth; Nos. $ and 4 formen, Price of Clubs, per pair, $1.75 to $6. 
Two sizes of Hand-rings afford sufficient variety. No. 1 is for boys and girls; No. 2 for men ana 
women. Price, per pair, 75 cents. TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND EXAMINE THIS APIARATUS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 


THE WOOD-LAWN CEMETERY, 


FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Contains over 300 acres, and fs situated on the line of the Harlem Railroad at Wood-Lawn Station. 
It is reached by Railroad from Twenty-Sixth and Forty-Second streets, and is distant seven miles from 
the Central Park, two miles from Kingsbridge, two miles and a half from Fordham, and four miles from 
Yonkers, and is thus easily accessible by carriages and by rail-cars. Trains leave Twenty-sixth street 
Depot for Wood-lawn at 8.15 and 10.00 A. M., and at 2.30 P. M.; returning, leave Wood-Lawn at 12.50 and 
5.03 P. M. Descriptive pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished at the office, 52 EAST TWENTY - SIXTH 
STREET, opposite the Harlem Railroad Cflice, or by the Superintendent on the grounds. 











TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, President. ABSALOM PETERS, Vice-President, 
LUCIUS HOPKINS, Treasurer. JAMES D. SMITH, Secretary. 
CALEB B. KNEVALS, GHARLES CRARY, 
HUGH N. CAMP, HORACE F. CLARK, 
DAVID HOADLEY, BENJ. W. BONNEY, 
AUGUSIUS SCHELL, SAMUEL B. PARSONS, 


WILLIAM CLIFT, Comptroller. 
Office, 52 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH 
Trade-Mark : GILLoTt, 
WaRRANTED. 


Or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 








SECOND SERIES, Ranging from No. 700 to No. 761. 


JOSEPH 
Trade-Mark : GILLoTT, 
BreMinGuaM, 


Or Descriptive Name, and also with Designating Numbers. 
For Sale by JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York, 


HENRY OWEN, SoLE AGENT. 

















GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums 
at the State Fairs of 





NEW YORK, KENTUCKY, 
VERMONT, TENNESSEE, 

NEW JERSEY, ‘\ missouri, 
PENNSYLVANIA, ALABAMA, 

OHIO, MISSISSIPPI, 
INDIANA, VIRGINIA, 
IICHIGAN, NORTH CAROLI2A,\ 
WISCONSIN, CALIFORNIA, 
LOWA, OREGON, 


And at numerous Institutes and County Fairs, including all the Fairs xt 
which they were exhibited the past three years. 





The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MA. 
CHINE is superior to all others, for the following reasons: 

1. The seam is stronger and more clastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a greater va- 
riety and range of work than any other. 

3.. It is capable of doing all the varictics of sewing done by other 
machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful embroidery and orna- 


- mental work. 


The Grover & Baker S. M, Co. manufacture, in addition to their celebrated GROVER & 
“BAKER STITCH Machines, the most perfect SHUTTLE, or “ LOCK STITCH” Machines in the 
market, and afford purchasers the oppertunity of selecting after trial and examination of both, 
the one best suited to their wants. Other Companies manufacture but exe kind of machine 
each, and can not afford this opportanity of selection to their customers, 


— 44 
> 2 


*,* A pamphlet containing samples of both the Grover & Baker Stitch and Shuttle Stitch 
im various fabrics, with full explanations, diagrams, and illustrations, to enable purchasers to 
examine, test and compare their relative merits, will be furnished, on nest, at our offices 
thronghout the country. Those who desire machines that do the best work should not fail to 
sead for this pamphiet, and dest and compare these stitches for themselves. 
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GROVER & BAKER §, M. CO. 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
18 Summer Sireet, Boston. 1730 Chestnut Street, Philadclphia. 














































Ghe Mudependent. 


CARPENTER’S “SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE.” 


Carrenter’s new book, entitled Six Months at the White House, will be 
given to any one who subscribes for The Independent two years in advance 
or sends two new subscribers one year in advance, with the money. 


This Religious and Family Newspaper has now a circulation very much 
larger than any weekly journal of its character in the world, embracing 
among its subscribers thousands of Clergymen of all denominations, States- 
men, ‘Merchants, Literary Men, and friends of freedom and moral reform in 
all quarters of the globe. Among its contributors are : 


Hon. HORACE GREELEY, Rev. LEONARD SWAIN, D. D., 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, Rey. E. N. KIRK, D.D., 

Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Rev. JOHN P. GULLIVER, 
Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, Mrs. LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
Rev. ROBERT M. HATFIELD, Prof. FRANCIS LIEBER, 

Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D., Mr. F. B. CARPENTER, 

Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, Miss EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
Rev. WILLIAM PATTON, D.D., Rev. J. R. W. SLOANE, 

Rev. GEORGE SHEPARD, D. D., Mr. ALFRED B. STREET. 





In addition to the above writers, The Independent has numerous 
anonymous contributors, who write on a great range of miscellaneous 
subjects, so that no event or measure of public interest ever passes 
unnoticed in its columns. 


The Independent is edited by 
THEODORE TILTON. 
Its Commercial Department by 
HENRY C. BOWEN. 
Its Departmeut of Religious Intelligence by 
REV. JOSHUA LEAVITT. D.D. 


The weekly Sermon by Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER is 
declared by thousands to be worth more than the subscription price of the 
r. 
pe FS —$2.50 for 52 numbers, paid in advance; $3.00 for 52 numbers, after 3 months ; 


$3.50 for 52 numbers, if paid after 6 months. 50cts. additional when served by carrier. 
Six menths’ subscription we cc cescce cece coececeuceeccaccccccees sets $1.50 
T 
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HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 








“AN EDUCATIONAL NOVELTY.” 
RIDER’S COMPOSITION PAPER. 





Tne use of the English Language, spoken and written, is sadly defective, even in our Schools. The 
Teacher who has a sincere desire to improve his porils in ** Good English” will have an invaluable aid in 
Mr. Rider's method of correcting compositions, Under the old plan the teacher passes weary and almost 


profitless hours writing ut corrections which may not be understood by the pupil, even if he takes the treuble 
to read them, 


The principle embodied in Rider's Composition Paper is that the pupil and not the teacher, shall correct 
the composition. At the head of the page is a table of usages, rules and laws which are liable to be negiec- 
ted, each appropriately numbered or lettered. The work of the teacher is to underline or bracket the 
faulty words, and place in the margin a symbol which shall direct the pupil to the proper item in the table. 
Then the pupil can, at his leisure, examine and analyze the principle violated, and make the necessary 
correction. Thus he inevitably becomes technically and thoroughly familiar iar with the requirements of the 
English Language. 

As a time-saving iavention for the teacher, it is most important, besides reducing composition t» an orderly 
and scientific method, 


Three styles—“ First Series," “‘No, Two” and “No, Three"’,—lately issued, are receiving an enthusiastic 
welcome. 


_ The tables are neatly printed at the head of large sheets of letter paper, properly ruled with blue and red 


lines. 
1. THE FIRST SERIES 


Is intended for such begi in the Art of Composition as may be careless in penmanship, in spelling, in 
the use of capitals, etc., etc. Its proper use will prevent the pupil from falling inte habits of indifference to 
the scores of little faults which are easy to acquire but difficult to mend. 


ll. THE SECOND SERIES 


Reviews the greater points of the first and attends to selection of words, grammatical construction, formation 
of sentences, paragraphing, condensing, etc., etc. 


ili. THE THIRD SERIES, 
Without forgetting the errors corrected in the frst and second, has reference to Rhetorical correctness and ele- 
gance, and the cultivation of the very best style of finished English Composition. 
Price, per quire, by Express,........sscccsscccscesesccessseeeeseO Cents. 
Specimen Sheet by Mail, Prepaid,,....ccccccccsccccccsccscseee & “ 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C0., Publishers, 


430 BROOME ST., New York. 


WATSON’S MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS. 


It contains an extended and varied course of physical exercises, without apparatus, The INTRODUCTION 
embraces all needful directions, rules and explanations for instructors and pupils, with sections on phonetics 
and respiration, Throughout the book the exercises are arranged in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. They have been thoroughly tested in our schools, securing the happiest 
results, These exercises, practised habitually and energetically, cannot fail to yield to youth grace, agility, 
suppleness, a ready hand, as well as robust health, solid strength, and power of endurance. Almost any 
school-room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. For those who wish to use the piano to enliven the exer- 
cises, there are several pieces of music prepared by the best masters. 

The book is profusely and richly illustrated from original designs, It is printed on superior tinted paper, 
and bound in best style. A reviewer writes: ‘* This is the most elaborate and satisfactory attemgt yet made 
to apply practically to educational purposes the great truths of physiology, relating to physical culture and 
training. The work has evidently been prepared by one who is ious of the requi of the learner, 
and has studied the most effectual way of meeting and supplying them, To those in authority, whose influ- 
ence would be effectual in promoting the circulation of this book, it becomes a positive duty so to do by every 
means in their power. A‘ who have the physical welfare of the human race at heart, and understand how 
powerless the intellect is to contend against the burden of a feeble and emaciated frame, are equally interested 
in its teachings, and answerable, each in his own sphere, however small it be, for the conseques of neglect- 
ing them.” 

Copies for examination will be mailed on receipt of $1.00, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 430 Broomu St., N. Y. 
































HOLIDAY GiFTs. 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Your home is not complete without good pictures; pictures that 
cultivate the taste and elevate the soul; pictures, the pleasant re- 
collection of which will accompany the child through all his life’s 
wanderings. Next to a masterly painting, a good reproduction of 
such in Chromo-print will answer your purpose. A Chromo-print 
is the result of printing from 15 to 30 plates in oil colors, one over 
the other, and when done skillfully, will represent the original 
painting in its minutest details. 

Our CHICKENS and DUCKLINGS, after A. T. Tait, our LAND- 
SCAPES, after A. T. Bricher, and a number of other excellent sub- 
jects,which we have the honor to bring before the public this season, 
may be examined in all Art and Picture Stores, and in most of 
the first-class Bookstores throughout the land. The lively interest 
they create amongst the Art connoisseurs, and the liberal encour- 
agement we have received by the community at large, give us the 
pleasant satisfaction that we have not labored in vain to reach 
the highest standard of European excellence. 


PRANG’S 
duvenile and Toy Books, 


Including the celebrated Christmas Stocking Library, cannot fail to 
form, as usual, one cf the most attractive features on the Christmas 
table. Every Bool:s.cre throughout the country has these publica- 


tions for sale, > Gs 
Bookmarks and Album Pictures 


In oil colors, are the neatest and most elegant little gems for 
Holiday Gifts. All book and most fancy stores throughout the 
country have them for sale. 


PRANG’S 
Sunday School Publications. 


These publications consist of the greatest variety of Plain and - 
Inminated Cards for the Schocl Room and for the Teacher. They are 
executed in our best style and calculated to interest and elevate, b 
their appearance as well as by their coxtents. Fair Committees wi 
please reeollect that these are not only the most saleable but also the 
most profitable issues of their class. Catalogues will be seut free on 
application to 


L.PRANG & CO., 
ART PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
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EUREKA LIQUID SLATING. 


(MUNGER’S INVENTION. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., MANUFACTURERS.) 
Makes a Surface which Rivals the Best Wall Slates. 
It is perfectly Black; never Crumbles} always remains Hard and Smooth. 
It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall, and is invaluable in renov- 
ating old wooden Blackboards, It has been used twelve years in some of the best 
Schools of New England. The surface is as smooth and pertect now as when applied. 
This proves its durability. It is put up in tin cans and safely sent by Express. 
By following directions, any teacher may easily apply the Eureka Slating, aud 
make a perfect Slate surface, wonderful in color, smoothness and durability. 
PRICE $1.75 PER PINT; $3 PER QUART. 
5 per cent. discount on five gallons, and 10 per cent. on ten gallons or more. 
One pint will coverabout 30 sq. ft. ; hence it makes a cheap blackboard. In Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and vicinities, we will apply it at 10 cts. per sq. foot. 
$3- Do not confound EUREKA LIQUID SLATING with slating known by other 
names, or manufactured by other persons; for it has its imitations. But no other 
slating can produce the perfectly smooth, dead-black surface of the HUREKA. 
Prominent teachers and school officers in every part of the country have so thor- 
oughly tested the EUREKA SLATING that we do not hesitate to warrant it. 


Testimony for the BUREKA SILATING: 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BUFFALO, July 5, 1866. 

Three years ago ‘* Eureka Slating ** was applied to Blackboards in our Public Schools, They are now in 
fine condition, and de not seem worn in the least by constant use, I recommend this Slating to teachers and 
school officers, JOHN S. FOSDICK, Superintendent. 

GALEsBuRG, ILL, April 12, 1866, 

I have used “* Eureka Slating,” to restore old and to make new blackboards, as I visit the schools of my 
county. In every case it gives perfect satisfaction. I shall continue its use, believing it to be the best prepara~ 
tion made for blackboard purposes. J. H. KNAPP, Co. Supt. of Schools, Knox Co., Ill. 

I take pleasure in recommending the ** Eureka Slating ** whenever an oppoitunity offers. 

ee, NEWTON BATEMAN, State Supt. Public Instruction, Illinois, 





St. JOSEPH, MIssount, Aug. 28, 1865, 

It is easily applied and makes a beautiful and perfect blackboard surface. E.B. NEELY, Supt. Pub. Schools, 

The Eureka Liquid Slating will always give satisfaction when properly applied. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFicze, TROY, N. Y., June 21, 1866, 

It gives excellent satisfaction, I can imagiae nothing better. EDWARD DANFORTH, Supt. Schools. 

We have used Eureka Slating on our blackboards since 1864, I de not hesitate to say that they are superior to 
the best stone slates. C. G. CLARK, Master Biglow Grammar School, South Boston. Mass. 

New HAVEN, Conn., April 23, 1866. 

I have used it nine years, and it scems to improve. From my own experience I think it will last FIFTY 
YEARS. E, ROBBINS, 

Your Eureka Slating is wonderful. I — it to old blackboards, They are like stone slate. 

O. R. WILLIS, Principal Alexander Institute, White Plains, N. Y. 
Carcago, ILL., March 10, 1866. 

For fifteen years I have used blackboards cf every sort, those made of wood and different kinds of wall coated 
with a variety of preparations. I have tried quarry slate. For three ycars past I have used boards and plaster 
wail, coated with “* Eureka Slating,” and have found them superior to any other surface. 

ALONZO J. HOWE, Prin. Prep. Dept., Chicago University. 
INDIANAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, IND., March 12, 1866, 

For four years we have used Eureka Slating, with complete satisfaction,—on wood, papered walls and hard 

finish. I prefer it to real slate, because the surface is as good, with advantage of unbroken surface to any extent. 
C. W. HEWES, President. 
MINNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WINONA, March 13, 1866. 

Our blackboards are finished with ** Eureka Slating."” When properly applied it leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is equal to the best Vermont and Lehigh Slates, besides being cheaper. I recommend it to the teachers of the 


Northwest. WM. F. PHELPS, Principal. 
=° N. Y. STaTs NORMAL SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y., June 22, 1866. 
1 recommend * Eureka Slating,” having found it durable and cheap. OLIVER AREY, Principal. 


AURORA INSTITUTE AND CLARK SEMINARY, AURORA, ILL., May 15, 1866, 
We have used “* Eureka Slating.” It gives entire satisfaction. It makes an excellent blackboard. 

G. W. QUEREAU, (A. M.), Principal. 

ALBION COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, MICHIGAN, May 3, 1864. 

We find “ Eureka Slating”’ surface equal to the best stone slates. (HON.) IRA MAYHEW, PresiJent, 

National Business CoLtecr, Curcago, May 25, 1866, 
We speak in the highest terms of ‘* Eureka Slating."” We have used it in our four College Building», ¥*"*b 
daily attendance of 1,480 students. It has ded our oe in fineness of ——- and durability. We havew 

and upon old blackboards. In both cases it gives perfect sati on, 
ow = H. G. EASTMAN, LL. D., President; D. K. ALLEN, Secretsv,. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 Broome Street, New York 

















EVERY SATURDAY. 


A Journal of Choice Reading selected from Foreign Current Literature. 


eee * 


qs POPULAR WEEKLY reproduces promptly for American readers the best and 
most readable portions of the English and Continental Magazines and Weckiies. 
These include a large variety of the most Lag | and valuable misceliancous 
reading: Serial es, Short Stories, Poems, Essays, Biographical and Descriptive, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Literary Intelligence, and admirable Popular 
— = — Subjects, so graphic and picturesque as to charm the reader whils 

nstructing him. 
. The conductors of Every Saturpay have the amplest facilities for making if as rich 
and varied in contents as such a periodical can be made, and they will seek to insure 
that it shall commend itself by its freshness and wide range of subjects to all classes of 
intelligent and cultivated readers. 


Among the Authors frequently represented in Every SatvRDay are 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, HENRY KINGSLEY, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, FRANCES POWER COBB, ALEXANDER SMITH, 
THOMAS HUGHES, MISS ROSSETTI, ALEXANDER DUMAS, 
EDMOND ABOUT, JEAN INGELOW, ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Aurnon or “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
and other distinguished European writers. 


EVERY SATURDAY contains each week forty large octavo , handsome! 
printed in double columns, with an engraved title. mies indi . 


Tens :—Single Numbers, 10 cents. Subscription Price, $5.00 per year in advance. 
Monrsiy Parts are issued, handsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents. 
Subscription price, $5,00 per year, in advance. 


Subscribers to any of the other Periodicals published by Ticknor & Ficus will 
receive Every Satunpay for $1.00 per year in advance. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


124 Tremont Street, Boston, 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA. 


A New, Very Entertaining, Instructive, Artistic, and 
Splendidly Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, Grati- 
fying the aspiring tastes and genius ot Young America, cc- 
lighting the eye with beauty, variety and novelty, and at the 
same time entertaining, instructing and ennobling the mind 
and purifying the heart, and all without frivolity or exag- 


Yearly, $1.50, with a good Microscope as premium, Ad- 
ditional copies, $1.00 3 OF five copies $5.00. Single copies 
15 cents, mailed free. 








" December Number, with Splendid Christmas Music, 
Christmas Stories, and other Christmas Novelties, now ready. Address, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y 


zB boy and girl, every teacher and every parent says that Youna America is the best Children's 
Magazine they ever saw. Send fora copy, seeing is believing. Our School Edition of the 1st November 
Number, twentycopies will be sent to any cchedl teacher, for distribution as specimens, on receipt of one 
dollar and eight cents for postage. 


aap Now is the time to make up your Clubs for 1867.-G& 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MACAZINE, 


Furnishes, by the best Authors, the best Stories, best Poems, best Music, best Engravings, best Receipts, 
best Household Matters, best Model Cottages, best Fashions, best Full Sized Patterns and best Miscellany 

also, the best Paper, best Printing, and best in everything calculated to make a magazine entertaining, usetu’ 
and beautiful; or, as the N. Y. Independent says, “* uni liy acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine 
of America.” Presenting gems of art and thought. In way Excelsior, Yearly, $3.00, with 2 valuable 
premium to each subscrid Two copies, $5.50; three copies, $7.50; five copies, Biase, Splendid premi- 
ams for Clubs at $3 00 each. Saghs caplen, po coma. Back Numbers as speci » 10 cents, either sent 
Post Free. Address, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


a The December Number, with Blegant Christmas Novelties, now ready. 

















“AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.” 


Rewards reduced to a Usefal and Perfect System. 


_ 


HE good effect of an accurate register of dep and hip in promoting a healthy spirit of emn~ 
lation and scholarly pride, is acknowledged by all. Yetsucha registerisrarely kept. Teachers generally 
have not time to record each recitation as it occurs. Other duties crowd upon them so that the record must be 
neglected for the time, and afterwards made up from memory. Perfect accuracy being impossible in such 
cases, confidence in the record is weakened, and its moral force, in a great degree, lost. 

The AIDS secure the good results of accurate records and reports, with less expense of time and labor, 
and also an active pean interest naturally awakened by a system of daily reports, 

The AIDS may be used in various ways. The following is convenient: In the morning give each pupil 
a CARD, (five merits representing a perfect day,) to be forfeited for misd , or failure in recitation, 
SINGLE MERITS and HALF MERITS are for pupils who fail to retain their CARDS and yet are worthy 
of some credit, Five Cards held by any pupil are exchanged for a CHECK, (25 Merits,) representing a perfect 
School Week, Four Checks are exchanged for a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, representing one hundred 
Merits, or a perfect Monsh, ‘These Certificates bear the pupil’s name and are signed by the teacher. The 
number held shows the pupil’s standing in School. 

If a PRIZE is to be awarded at the close of the session, there can be no mistake in determining to whom 
it belongs; and the decision being made by each pupil exhibiting the Cards and Certificates received, no 
suspicion of favoritism can arise. . : 

The AIDS are neat in design, and are beautifully printed in the BEST Colors. The Certificates are 

rizes which children will admire and cherish. The Single Merits end Half Merits are printed on card- 
Board ; the Cards and Checks on heavy paper, and may be used many times. This makes the system 
very cheap. The AIDS are put up in sets of 500, there being 80 CERTIFICATES, 120 CHECKS, 200 
CARDS, and 100 SINGLE MERITS and HALF MERITS, Price per set, $1.25. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO., Publishers, 
430 BROOME STREET, New York 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 


Messrs. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.. 


Have in preparation the First Number of 


THE GHOGRAPHICALI REVILW, 
To be Conducted by Rev. Prof. W. L. GAGE, 


Whose labors as the biographer of Cart RITTER, and the interpreter of his Writings, are sufficient evidence 
of his fitness for this undertaking. 

The object of the GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW is to familiarize the American Tcachers and the better instructed 
classes of readers with the latest results of Geographical Exploration. The pages of Petermann’s Mitthei- 
lungen, Koner’s Zeitschrift fur Erdkunde, Annales des Voyages, and other leading Journals conducted in the 
interest of this Science, will be freely drawn upon. Maps, illustrative of recent discoveries, will be introduced 
when they may contribute to the better understanding of the subject. Articles from American Geographers 
will form an interesting feature of the work, The entire plan aad execution of the enterprise will, it is hoped, 
make it an indispensable auxiliary to all progressive Teachers. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW will be issued in MONTHLY Pars of 32 pages, at a subscription 
price of THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in advance. Subscription books are now open, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME SRREET, New York. 














AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 


Wedgwood’s Government and Laws of the U. S. 


A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE STATE AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS, 

It contains the minimum of law which every citizen should possess to enable him to discharge with intelli- 
gence and fidelity, his duties to the State and to the Nation, and to conduct his private affairs with perfect 
safety to himself and justice to others. It has been submitted to the criticism of the ablest jurists, who com- 
mend it and its objects most heartily. A perusal of the table of contents and a single chapter will convince 
any intelligent voter of the need of the knowledge presented. 

If IS STRICTLY A SUBSCRIPYION-BOOK. Reliable, active men and women, who wish to do good and make 
money, can do both by canvassing for this book. Some of our Agents are making over $100 a week. A 
Circular, giving title-page, Table of Contents. Testimonials, and Specimen pages, with Agency documents, 
will be sent on application, Territory carefully assigned, and liberal inducements offered to Agents, 


J. W. SHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
* 430 BROOME STREET, New York, 
aa Send for our complete List of Books, Maps, Charts and School Merchandise 
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SCHOOL MERCHANDISE, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & COMPANY, 
430 Broome St,, Yew York, j 
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A BC Boxes......... Various styles and prices. Ink-vents, Scarlett’s patent, & novelty.esch $0 25 
ABC Wall ng pee Te bcoged és cooee $0 75 India Rubber—all =< leer 1 50 
Aids to —— ee rt. Certifi- vo “Kinder Garten Blocks,” with patterns, per box 1 00 
cates, Checks, Cards, and Merits ....... Maps—in great variety, prices to suit. 
Alphabet Blocks, Hill’s.............. t. to 40 & —pape 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Forms a Solids 8 00 ett a ——. OR ate ‘ ey 1 S 
Black-Boards, all sizes, framed—_., Microscopes, “ Craig,” brass mountings ........ 2 50 
Perfect Slate Surface, one side..sq. ft 50 with six mounted objects 8 25 
Slate Surface both sides....... oovees 60 with 24 mounted objects 5 50 
do, black walnut frames ...... 70 nA double adjustable a 8 00 
do. do, extra finish ........... « vi) Wi 26 shss-chdhnadeennetinas 2 00 
Rlack-Board Easels —single, $3 50; double .... 4 00 do. with 12 mounted objects.. 8 50 
Black-Board Rubbers, Chamois, doz. 5 00 | Mottoes, for school-room walls, = _ 12cards 15 
GRP UN Sc casccicccccieccatenens 8 00 | Mucilage, with brush............ z. $2 W to 9 0 
do. longer wool and extra finish.. 400 | Multiplication Wall Cards, 20 x 26 —— cb) 
Fine lamb skin, bleached ........... 500 | Numerical Frames, 100 balls....... 1 25 
Book Racks. In great variety......each .05 to 15 00 144 dalls........eeeeeeee. 1 50 
eae: 800 | “Object Teaching” Blocks.................box 8 25 
Call Bells, for teacher's desk, silvered..$1 25 to 8 50 Pencils—Drawing, various kinds, 
Charts, illustrating almost every subject. Bate, COMMON.......00e00eeeceseeceeee]0O 
Composition Books—Blank ........ 2 do. BIAD-HOOD anevnsreerssseeree seerones 50 
extra..... do. composition..... 80 
Composition Paper, 8 Nos., a novelty.... quire 50 do. Sain, holder ‘& box of Points. “doz. 120 
Crayons—* Eureka,” dustless, economical.100 50 Pencil-Sharpeners, McMullen’s— 
SP eeeee Gross 1 25 For lead pencils .......each 75 
Chalk, white ..............gr0ss 40 For slate pencils ........... 1.00 
Crayon Compasses, brass mountings. . 92 50 to 400 For slate pencils, elaborate.. 1 50 
Cate Root Blocks..... ankGédecenscon «+. 2 to 800 | Pens—Potter & Hammond's, made by Gillott, 
Desks, all kinds. See Illustrated Circular. Cenemneseidl....¢..<. veceeee gross 1 25 
Drawing Books—The Primary, plain covers,doz, 1 75 Extra fine ......... - 110 
Intermediate, plain covers... 8 00 -. in dozen boxes, for retailing 1% 
Academic, plain covers ...... 4 50 0" eocese 100 
gilt covers........ 600 a dozen boxes, for retailing 115 
Drawing {nstruments............Sets, $1 25 to 80 00 | Pen-Hotders—all kinds. 
Drawing Pattorns and Materials, all kinds, anon 7 — Gene 
Erasable Tablets, imitation i 5X7 in. .d 00 aster els for Drawing.......sees.- + 
a ae sete alia. elze B90 in 3 7 | Pointers, for Maps and Black-Boards.... 2010 60 
do, 6x9 in............ 500 | Reading Stands— 
Framed like elates...$3 50 to 5 00 , with Ne Plus Ultra eet y a ° 
ti ° o. revolving 
‘ ei ry 8, Writing Desk & Book-Rack 12 00 
1. "Boxwood, best finish, complete, 8 mallets, Fe Pinger ss 
§ balls, in walnut box, starting and re- Records, Re rts, and Ro. Books—all kinds, 
. Fae as Se —* clips, and Eee te +4 Rewards of Merit, cards and sheets, in great varety. 
ed Page Be ae oesccccace Rulers—Atwater’s Imita. Ebony...doz, $180 to 2 50 
. oe seer pio in white box . segues a Gutta Percha 5 00 to 10 00 
aple, pain lo., in white box ....... lifferent lencths 
5. Maple, youths’, * complete, in white box.. 12 Wong plain, different lengths... re : S 
6. Maple, youths”, 6 mallets, in white box.. 10 Sheet Music—at ranean Ne" ehh 
Parlor Croquét—Various styles.........$9 to 40 P p 


Books on Croquét..... eccesccccecetessccese 


Slates—Adamantine, cannot be broken; “three- 
Dumb Bells—several sizes ........pair, .60 surface— 


Py ro with “Eureka” slate 
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Hand Rings—several sizes.........+.-+- ize, 5 XT. seeeeceeseeesereeeee eres seGOZen 1% 

Indian Cinbs—seyeral sizes .... pair, $175 to 6 BEG. oveccccccccvccccccsccccce . 2 

Wands.. seceeee each, £0 to TM Bbecccceseccces ~ ¢ 2 50 

Glotes_Frsnklin 6 tn 90 in. da... -.98 00 to S75 fo am - @ on 
‘erce’s etic, 5 in. di jain stand ...... spcrcserocsece covesccoes 
Bin. dia, rass meridian... 8 Card Board, “Eureka” Siate Surface— 

7 in. dia, plain stand ...... 12 Bize, 4X 6.......ccccecnecesceccess-Gozen  5f 

7 in. dia., brass meridian... 15 _ Saabenaneanone 75 

12 in. dia., plain stand ...... 20 1) eae 1 06 

ois'e wT so, 0, reagent HEE bhnsn deen sweeld ; “ 
ozen agne! jects, re Diivdde savcetislddbedodsiéees 

men of different races, ships light-houses, Stone pis, frames......Per dozen, $2 00 to 8 92 

animals, &e., accompany each Mag. Globe. do, Gqunne emeebss:seecs ase .ec 40 to 480 

Slated Shepherd’s—several sizes....$1 50 to 25 00 Re yapon two a ee wsoio= sf oe : oe 

Ink-Welis—* American School,” new...doz. 8 50 | Sisted Card Tat anuaie se. -Persq.ft 15 

Sherwood tom siged with glass....... {| # 60 | Slate Rubbers, to erase without water ......100 8 00 

Brass covers for SM0...--ssccsseccecee * 150 “inital laa ari of foad aay (makes 
Japanned COVETS ......cccecccccceseeee © 1:20 ber 1-5 8 00 
per doz. 6 00 Syulling Blocks Hilts sceeccesceeseeeB@t..10 00 100 





Ink—all kinds....... ......00. 
Ink-standa, for teachers’ | desks, in goemh variety. School Furniture of every variety. 


ScHoot AND MrscELLANEOvSs Books, Srartonery, &c.—in fact everything for use in 
School, from a Slate Pencil to a Piano—sold always at lowest WHOLESALE: prices. 
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PROSPECTUS of “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” for 1867. 


_=_—wew 


a: entering upon another year, the Publishers of ‘‘Ourn Youna Foigs™ are gratified that they can sa 





with confidence that their volume for 1867 will be superior to its predecessors, while they hope to make 
a fit return for the constantly increasing favor with which their enterprise has thus far been received. 
The Editorial conduct of the Magazine will be the same as that which has been so acceptable thus far. 
The List of Contributors will include, as heretofore, the names of the most distinguished writers of the 
country, and the Publishers will continue to rely for Ill ions upon the assi of the best Artists and 

Draughtsmen. The columns of **Ovurn Youna FoLks”’ will be ever open to the most desirable articles in 

poetry and prose, from whatever source they may come, while the arrangements which are already completed 

are sufficient to guarantee variety and excellence throughout the year, Among the particular matters of 
interest that relate to the new volume may be ioned the following : 

Tue Lzapine Story of the year will be contributed by Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG, Author of the celebrated 
Speech of Spartacus te the Gladiators, &c., and will be a vivid picture of the life of American boys and 
girls a century ago, preserving the history of customs and manners which are now forgotten or unknown, 
and enlivened with anecdote and incident. 

Mrs. — BRECHEE STOWE, after completing Little Pussy Willow, will continue her regular monthly con. 
tributions. 

“ RouND-THE-WORLD Joz," the popular contributor to the old **Schoolmate,” has been engaged, and will 
furnish a series of articles of adventure and observation in foreign countries. 

BayaRD TAYLon’s tales of distant lands will be continued. 

Mrs. A. M. D1az has written several articles, of which one, William Henry's Letter to his Grandmother, will 
be found especially entertaining. 

“ Aunt Fanny” has supplied several stories which will be printed during the year. 

P. H. C. will give several more of his favorite Lessons in Magic, some of which will take up a different class 
of experiments from those that have been previously explained. 

Mostc. Each number of the next volume will contain a song, composed expressly for ‘* Our Young Folks.” 
These songs will be written by EmiLy HUNTINGTON MILLER, and cach will be especially adapted to the 
month in which it appears. 

Contributions will also be o<casionally furnished by 








H. W. Lonerrtiow, J. G. WaITtrER, Many M., Prescort, 
CaprTaIn Mayneg REID, T. B. ALDRICH, Louise C. CHOLLET, 
Rosz TERRY, J. H. A. Bong, Kats Putnam, 
E. STUART PHELPS, Avurnor or ** Lestre GotpTawattc,” J. WARREN NEWcoms, Ju, 
Cc. D. STANLEY, HORATIO ALGER, JR., C. D. GaRDzTTE, 
** CARLETON,” Janz R. AUSTIN, Jutta C. R. Dorr, 


AUTHOR oF “* SzvEN LITTLE SISTERS,” 
and other well known and favorite writers. 


The department of InLUsTRATION will remzin under the supervision of Mr. A. V.S, ANTHONY, and the 
Publishers will spare neither trouble nor expense in giving the best pictures which can be obtained. Full- 
page Engravings from designs by Artists of the first estimation will be given regularly, and Colored Illustra 
tions will be frequently supplied. be 

TERMS OF OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Two Dollars a year. Single Numbers, Twenty Cents, 
Cuiups.—Three Copies for Five Dollars; Five Copies for Eight Dollars; Ten Copies for Fifteen Dollars; 
Twenty Copies for Thirty Dollars; and an extra copy gratis to the person forming the Club of Twenty. 


SPECIAL PRIZE TERMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


The Publishers of OuR Youna Fouks offer the following prizes for the largest clubs of New Subscribers: 
For the largest club, . . . . » « »« Two Hundred Dollars, 
For the next largest club, . . . » « « One Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 
For the third largest club, . . . « + Ome Hundred Dollars. 
For the fourth largest club, . . . . « Fifty Dollars, 


And in order that competitors, who do not get names ~~ to entitle them to either of these Prizes, may 
pot be unrecompensed for their trouble, the Publishers will further give for each Club of Twenty-fve New 
Subscribers, which is not included in either of the four premium clubs, a Prize of Five DOLLARS. 

Lists must be distinctly marked at the head with the words “* Prize List," and the sender's address in full. 
Lists may be kept open until January 31st, 1867; but no lists mailed after that day will be counted in the 
competition. In order to allow time for the receipt of lists from distant points, the award of Prizes will not 
be made until March 1, 1867, when the Premiums will be paid in cash, : 

It is important that the names and addresses of subscribers should be sent forward as fast as they are ob- 
tai.¢:d, that there may be no delay in forwarding the Magazines and in keeping up the records of the clubs, 

For this Series of Prizes the Publishers have decided to add the liberal inducement of allowing names to be 
— at the Club rates of ene dollar and a balf each, which sum must in all cases accompany the names as 

ey are sent. 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
Ba The must be paid at the ofice where the Magascine is recetved. 
aa oburipton are eae in advance, and Magazines are in all cases stopped when the term of 
Tiption ex 
In ponte g preference should be given to Post-Ofice Money Orders, If these cannot be obtained, Draft 
upon New York or Bosisn, parable te the order of TICKNOR & should be sent, rather than bank-notes, 
*,* All letters respecting the 


Magazine should be addressed to the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


134 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON 


































COWPERTHWAIT &:€0., 


PUBLISHERS & BOOEKSHELiIERS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to their list of Superior School Books. 


| Glarren's Geographical Series. 


Warren's Primary Geography, 
Warren’s Common School Geography, 
Warren’s Physical Geography, 


Forming a complete series, beautifully illustrated with fine engravings and copper-plate maps. 

They are in use in the public schools of many of the principal cities of the Union, and 
also in a number of the best and largest private and State normal schools. 

The Primary and Common School Geographies bear « close resemblance to 
each other in their general plan, and are adapted to all grades of schools. They have been 
thoroughly tested by long use, and their superior merit has been fully recognized by the 

ablest teachers and educators of the country. The following are a few points of their su- 
perior excellence: 

1st. The descriptions are logical in their arrangement. The position, outline, and physical 
features of a country are first established, and its oceanic relations pointed out. 

2d. Then follow, in natural order, the details of climate, production, population, &c. &. * 
, $d. Thus, Physical Geography is made the basis of Political Geography, and the political 
: condition of a nation is shown to depend in an important degree upon the physical character 
of the country. 

4th. The questions of the text are topical and highly suggestive, awakening thought, and 
quickening the imagination, by requiring.the learner to link acéidental facts and general 
principles together. 

5th. The Common School Geography has just been thoroughly revised, and supplied with 
new copper-plate maps of the most elegant character. Care has been taken that the maps 
contain neither too much nor too little matter, 

6th. The book contains two Commercial maps, one ¢ of the United States and one of the ‘ 
World, showing the great routes of cémmerce. ; Pas 

7th. A treatise on Map-Drawing by Triangulation has been introduced. This, it is believed, 
will be found a valuable feature. 

The Physical Geography is designed for advanced classes, and is well adapted. 
to the use of colleges, academies, seminaries, high. and normal schools, This book “a 
met with the cordial approval of instructors everywhere. 

Ist. Of the general structure of the land. 

2d. Of the fluid forms on the earth’s surface. 

_ 8d, -Of the atmosphere and its phenomena. 

4th. Of the growth, development, and sii of gl tm 
of these by the activities of nature. 
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more + AN TWO SERIES, 


FIRST SERTES. Se Physical and Outline Charts, mounted upon ~Oard-Board; 
making Seven Tablets, enclosed in a, Portfolio, and porpmpaniod by Hand-Book for 
Teachers, Price, per set, $18.00. 


ist. They are complete as Physical Charts. They are the only Chistes —- which 
divide the-earth’s Surface into level) hilly, and mountainons sections! >: 


2d. They contain a set of Practical Outline Maps. 
8d. They furnish the most simple, prectical, and i: ae oe fog Map-Drawing. 
4th. All the Gedgraphical Naines bré sidcénted! ip} 


5th. The height of Mountain Ranges, Mountain Peaks, Hills, on Plateaus, the Navigation 
of the Rivers, and the Population of Cities, are indicated by suggestive styles of drawing and 
coloring. 


6th. They are remarkable for their Cheapness, Neatuess,' Durability, and Correctness. 


SECOND SERIES.—Eight 7oditicad and Outline Charts, mounted upon muslin. Price, 
per set, $10.00. Similar to the above in all but the first particular. 


“Their cheapness brings them within the reach of the smallest District aenoer: : 
Bvery teacher and every school should have a set. 


Apgurs’ Geographical Dating. ook. “Le n 


A New and Improved System of Map-Drawing by Triangulations and Relative Measure- 
ments, 


This most admirable work gives full directions for drawing maps from memory. By the 


useiof Triangulations and Relative Measurements, ‘the pupil, in a remarkably short space of 
time, is enabled to draw,, with wonderful accuracy, neatness, and rapidity, any portion ofthe 
land-masses of the globe. 


Map Drawing-Paper, consisting of a Triangulation of each of ‘the five continents, of 
the great lakes, of the British Isles, and, of France, measurements. of, the. New coger and 
Mid lle States, and geometrical figure of the United States, 


ea Series. of amen: : , 


Greene’s Introduction, die 
Greene's English Grammar, " 
Greene’s Analysis, = 


Greene’s First Lessons, fweaiSinel 
gated ais , Greene’s Elements, . <(i-qell no seitannt A ald 
“The are a books Wess a — course ial far ope! y of English Grammar.: They are 

t ed, and e f 
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ee ‘The pupil is taught the nature of sentences as the expression of ideas about familia? 
objects. 


2d. He learns, from the different uses of faster in sentences, to olaleniy them ae pants of 
speech. 

8d. He next discovers the different relations that words hea to each other, which at once 
gives rise to the rules of syntax. 


4th. Then, gradually advancing, he lekens the. nature. 
clenans gad is enabled to gomprehend the full ion 7. Sees 
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thought, and attains the highest aim of the 
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Colbnyn 5) Bevies af Seeds. 


The\Child’s Arithmetic. ©  \ to X) 
‘Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. WH No 
Colburn’s Common School Arithmetic. a4 


Colburn’s Arithmetic and its Applications. 
“These books make thorough scholars.” 


1st. Children are interested, in the beginning of the ptudy, by object-lessons! |" 
2d. Principles are developed by simple illustrations before the rules are stated, : 
8d. The explanations and definitions are. concise and consistent throughout, 
‘4th. The analyses are ‘clear, simple, and original. 

5th. The character of the examples is eminently illustrative and practical. 


Berard’s History of the Ruited States. 


A 12mo volume of 803 pages, beautifully illustrated. This book isa skilful: condensation, — 
not a mere compilation,—-written in an attractive and pleasant style, which cannot fail greatly 
to instruct and interest the learner. 

‘*Miss Berard is a graceful and vivid writer, with a skill in condensation that gives her rare 
success as a historian for the juveniles,” 





Its wide sale and increasing popularity attest its favor. 


Goodrich’s Child's History. of the MAnited States. 
| Designed as a first book of history for schools. Illustrated by numerous anecdotes. 
No other History published ~ go nents to, ehildren. ; 


Seach’ 5 Complete Spelling. Book. 


Containing’ a paioeks arrangement and dlasstfidation of ‘the difficulties in ‘Orthography 
atising'from the irregular'sounds of the letters. Also, sentences for writing from ictation, 
@nd lists of words for examination and review. 


* » 9 ley x to 


. Lotter & Banimond’s Book-Berpiug, = 
: BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


_- > Aare pec gene cna alma a eae books. 


" Si 


a The Gethinon School Book-Keeping Gneluding Nos. 1 $ 2). 
bf » The High School Book-Keeping,:.: ibs 
¥ COMPLETE, THOROUGH, AND. EXHAUSTIVE, |, | 


Every principle i in business. transactions i is introduced and explained... 198 weiay’) 
The principles of Debit and ‘Credit, upon which the science of Book-Keeping rests, are. 


bie Oh Wd HOB .W 
N + n this systetn, none 




































POTTER & HAMMOND’S 
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Ww Three Serres. 


The School Series—Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive. 
The Ladies’ Series—Nos. 10 to 12 inclusive. 
The Mercantile and Ornamental Series—Nos. 18 to 15 inclusive, 


Attention is requested to the following characteristics of this system :— 


ist. Discarding the old alphabetical order of the letters, it groups them under siz elementary 
principles—three for the small letters, and three for the capitals. 


2d. By this original and scientific grouping of the letters, each letter made, assists in the 
formation of the next. Thus, practice in making the letter A will assist in forming WV, and 
that, in turn, prepares the way for MW. So, also, of P, B, R, &e. 

8d. The ease and grace of these copies are unequalled by those of any rival books in this 
country or the world. 
1 4th. The system is rendered very complete by its division into three series, so that it now 
meets the wants of all, from the young beginner in the primary school, to the amateur pen- 
man who desires instruction in Flourished Capitals and German text. 


Potter & Hammond's Writing Charts, 


Siz in number, containing all the elementary principles and their combinations. The most 
zemplete, methodical, and valuable Writing Charts ever published. 


LHeumauship Explained. 


A book of 120 pages, containing Elucidations and Suggestions. 


Berard’s Manual of Spanish Art and Literature. 


A charming little book of 180 pages, adapted to the higher grades of schools and semi- 
naries, intended to awaken in the young reader a taste for Literature and Art, the gratification 
of which will be the source of future enjoyment. 


We also publish the following Miscellaneous Works :— 


Angell’s French Literature; 
Cowdery’s Elementary Moral Lessons. 
Barnard’s Education in Europe. 
Blake’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Swan’s Readers and Spellers, &c. &c. 


—_—- 
> 





@ Teachers and School-Officers are cordially invited to correspond with us in regard to any 
of our books. 


Liberal terms will be given for first introduction or in exchange for other books in use. 


Copies sent for examination upon receipt of half retail price. Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list. 


J W. SOHERMERHOERN & CO. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


No. 430 Broome St., New York, No. 25 South Sixth St., Philada. 
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